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OFFICERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 




















Patrons of Husbandry in Pennsylvania are to be congratulated on the steady growth of the order in that state. Much credit is due to 

the present efficient state officers who are laboring so earnestly in behalf of the good cause. The group picture, reproduced herewith, was 

suggested and arranged by one of our editors, and taken especially for this paper at the recent annual meeting at Wilkesbarre. Members, 

with their respective offices, are as follows: Seated in front is Ceres, Mrs V. B. Holliday of Tioga county. Beginning atthe right, in each 

row, as you look at the picture, they are: First row, standing, is Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs Della Hunsinger of Sullivan county; next, 
seated, is Chaplain Rev H. G. Teagarden of Jefferson county; Flora, Miss Florence Rhone of Center county ; Worthy Master, W. F. Hill 

of Franklin county; Secretary, J. T. Ailman of Juniata county; Pomona, Mrs Mary Fisher of Chester county ; Assistant Steward, H. H. 

. Pratt of Chester county. Second row: Gatekeeper, W. Chase of Tioga county; Overseer, A. C. Barret of Susquehanna county; Lec- 
turer, A. M. Cornell of Bradford county; Treasurer, S. E. Nivin of Chester county; Member of Executive Committee, I. F. Chandler of 

Chester county; Steward, H. M. G erham of Cambria county. Third row: Member of Finance Committee, J. T. Patton of Hunting- | 

don county ; Member of Legislative Committee, W. T. Creasy of Columbia county; Member of Finance Committee, D. B. McWilliams 

of Juniata county; Member of Executive Committee, Louis Piolett of Bradford county; Member of Finance Committee, S. B. Brown of 

Bedford county ; Member of Legislative Committee, S. R. Brunges of Wyoming county ; Member of Executive Committee, G. W. Oster 

of Bedford county ; | 
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[2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BIG MONEY !1N 





Kind Sirs:—I commenced using “International Stock Foo#” about a year ago, ard am feed- 
ing it today to 30 head of fattening cattle and 100 head of hogs. I have fed about 400 Ibs. 
of it to my hogs in the last six months and would not be without it. Inthe six months I 
fattened 270 head of hogs and did not have a sick hog on the place. I have fed several dif- 
ferent kinds of foods, but I can take pleasure in recommending “International Stock Food” as 
by far the cheapest and best food on the market. I cannot say too much in favor of it. 

, C. WHITE, Breeder of Thoroughbred } Poland China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. 






270 HOGS 


HAMBURG, Iowa. 





ic} FEEDS ©or @) N E c E NT We ave irandsods of Thowaagin of 8 Bimifar Testimonials and Fill Give You #0) FD Cash to Prove 



























Fen Gorer of this Book ie Beautiful Live Stock Picture oF Printed in Six Brilliant Colors, asd Without Any Advertising on ft. Size of Book is 6% by 9% inches. 
Artiate and Sperevere make these Engravin ad which are the finest engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry thet you have ever seen. Pr 
also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It comtains Life Ea- 


and sre worthy of « place in any IIbr 
y, a eterinary Department That Will Save You Hund reds of Dollars, because it describes all commen diseases and telle 


grevings cf many very noted Animals. GF lteontaine s Finely Illustrated 
you how to treat them. The Veter{nary Illustrations are large and scientific and better than you ean obtain in any other book regardless of price. 


Weown “International | Block Food Farm,”” witch be fe $ increases the be ne Aids Digestion and Assimila- tonic, Table Mustard is a remedy for dyspepsia, Table ease is prevented or cured. “International Steck Food’’ 

7 12 miles from M and tion so that each - imal obtains more natrition from Vinegar is a diuretic. You eat these medicixna! in fe sold on eSpot Cash Guarantee” by Fifty Theussad 

We feel latevamaenah iheds fiteck Keod”’ every the grain eaten. We positively guarantce thet ite use fents almost with every mouthful of your food, and it Desiers throughout the World, and has the Lar, Sele 

Soult cur Woes Cumeuun ea — siidy will make you extra meney ever the usual Plan of is proven that these medicines promote health and ever known. 62 Your Money will be Promptly wnd- 

Desacrosm 2:05 and Roy — 2 Growing and Fattening stock. “International Stock strength for a vet or le tenes p — “Ine ed@ in Any case of failure. 'e Refer You To Any Bank 
Youre Srattions, Bacon Coun, = Honams Food’* can be fod im safety te Horses, Cattle, Sheep termational table medi- Oe Wholesale House In Minneapolis. 6a Beware of tbe ’ 

rete and Hoos. CINTRMSATIONAL cas FO Goats, Bogs, Colts, Calves, Lambe or Pigs. 16 will pene cinal ingredients ary are justas tate and ss necessary Cheap and Inferior Imitations now on thee ot! 

ry vor ONE CENT ie Prepare@ from —-_ ¢ Calves, Colts or Pigs grow amazingly and will an addition to the regular feed of stock if you de- Ne mist cam separate and mame all the erent 

Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Bighest Medal p them healthy. — Ang spewunety Harmless even if sire to keepthem im the best ble veenaitien. “Intere powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that we use in 

Paris Ex tion in 1900 eee High-Clase vege taken into the Human System. You insist on eating pational Sheek Pood” is endorsed by Every High-Class —- ations. Any Chemist or Manufacturer elaim- 

preparation te be fed te stock in smal the oe medicinal Jingredtenta with your Own a oe and } ted One Million Progressive Farmers se Must be an Ignoramus or a Falsifier. Lutta- 

os an eda is @ § food atevery meal: Table Salt tonie and It purifies the blood, stimuletes and tiene ota Inferlor. Insist On Having The Gem 

Great Aid in Growing or ing steck Lecause {§ ) worm medicine, Table ) Pepper is | is “ powerful stimulating / permanently. strengthens t the entire system so that dis- tine And You Will Always Obtain Paying Resuite 
LLL" PDD DDD DP LPL LD PDD LAA Ad hh hh hh dd ld Ad dt dd db OPLL LALA ALA ANA AAA LL he hh 








BOOK SONTAINS 183 © ENGRAVINGS &? HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, Ete: 


They areal! made from 


WE WILL PAY YOU 42 $10.00 CASH“ IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


WE WILL Ball ONE COPY OF THIS BOOK TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREER, With Postage Prepaid, If You Will Write Us At Once,Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


sr ist.—_NAME THIS PAPER. er2nd.—-HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 


It cost us $3906 to have our 
actual he 
































Mines Mt eee. INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn, U.S.A. “="Getteizmanans : 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE OF THE CHAMPION STALLION DAW PATCH t:66% (erze 2? ov ae) MAILED YOU FREE If YOU SEND FOR THIS BOOK 118,000 Vestot Space in Our Now Fostery, ' 
en9 
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WILL PAY YOU 3$1,cCO IN CASH 


Iv WE EVER REFUSE TO REFUND YOUR HONEY OF OUR POSITIVE “CASH GUARANTER” THAT IS PRINTED \ ON EVERY LABEL OF THESE PREPARATIONS. THEY ARE SOLD BY 60,000 DEALERS, 
producer, and insures good health sees growth for all kinds et poster). “International Louse Killer.’ “International 
on me ha gen ag re dist 








Worm Powder.”’ “international Heave 








Gure.’’ “[uternational Cotle Cure.” Harness Soap.’’ “International F. oe Jaternational 
Compound Absorbent” (It cures curbs, spavins, ete, he AF wether tea oBiiver Pine (The wonderful quick cu . Wewill be Glad te Refund oa Money if 
they over fail and weagres to aceeyt your plain, written statement end lesvetioautin mutter wuneeas INTERNATIONAL SI stock FOOD. co. Minneapolis, Minn. 














——_, | farmer the wo Ap nay ke he world, we must not onl nse the best HIGH CARBON 
AT 7 ] pring Sree ws it we must build so that the greatest textile strength of mate: 


ALY WNT te 


APY 
aE 


= 2. cm span fin perfecting eg ay ly yt showing an — i Saeeee 
OUR FEN CE IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
ment; coupled. with b the Fargest oa outp te the large Re ert in the he United States de ptm i 


co'us to Dame you the 


ares Alay op year} your roar fase 
correspondence i of fence lore. 
COILED SPRING ee pen COMPANY,. 
Winchester, Indiana, U.S.A. 


SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or Horse 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 
But first get our Catalogue, 
Pam iesetrwetion ae eg 
avoid mistakes, We also buy -@ 
taw furs and ginseng. —_ 


THE Pry PRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 























lone To Test Goiep Sprina Wine. 


it firmly around an inch rod ofiron, as 4 
rah! ee ie cess of it. You may think you have doneso, but upo 
it willassumeshape shown in figure3, Then look along the “aa you would 


you ye a —_ 

PRit great antage } ; : 

Caney RING WIRE - » SOgaee 

Fictaaese ha Fol & full serongth of 66 ° ey — 
u 

Every twist is an expression of Senate, ‘Good aa last a Tiifetine. ys others, 

HORSE HIGH, BULL STRONG, PIG AND OHIOKEN TIGHT, Fine Mesh at Bottom for Small Chicks 

Using only Carben ben Menstly Galventne®@sties Spring Steel Wire; to get th: enough we This featureadds greatly to the value of fence 

make it ourselves. Best wire makes the best fence. We ship any Seles of fence we make and places it in a class by itself. Every part 

: | —~ ed TO THE FARMER ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, AT FACTORY PRICES, stretches perfectly; does not sag between posts 

Please writeus. Wewant to send you our Catalogue. It is free, ona will fi¢ uneven ground without cutting. 


ETTORE MAN BROTHE Box 03 le, Indi U.S.A Poultry gis made at mills in 
C ox n ne e 
eens Connecticut, Limnos and California. We pay 
freight andallow ners free trial. Send forfreeca 
alogof Farm, Lawnand Poultry Fencing. Doit today, 


CASE BROS. Gelchester. Conn. 























Asphalt Roofing $2.10 Fer _ 1°08 


Complete with cap nails and cement for 
laps. Made from pure asphalt. Always 
soft in coldest weather. Does not blister A caire large: We anit to formers at wholes 

in hot weather, thus preventing cracked Piety and Galante Wire 
or leaky roofs. Most ect, ae = 
and lasting roof covering made; has a fin- 
ished, gritty surface; sneedsnocoating after 
beinglaid; can putonany styleroof, A bso- 


















Iutely fireand water proof. Samples free. Best. Chespest. Also Horse Powers, Cuts 
y, CARROLL IRON WORKS, Sta. D, CHICAGO SILO ters, Hay Presses, Saw Machines, etc. 


HARDER MFC. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 





———— 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor, 
Cleaner, c neoert, No smoke house needed. Rend 
forcircular, LE, KRAUSER & BKO., Miiten, Pa, 


ore 








Any more flimsy woven wire fenee, secure our 
catalogue and prices on the Frost Fenee, contain- 
ing more weight, twice the strength and three times 
the lasting qualities, 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO 








end maketeed go twice as 
‘ar. The best feed cooker, 
handiest, quickest fred, 
longest lived, heaviest on 
the raed the price, 
st 


Farmer’s 
Favorite. 


Purnace of gray tron, beller gal va- 

nized steel. I cabf re duremregu- 
rma uses, as hog scald'ng rendering lard, sonp, sugar an@ apple 

Bens nom Earns tts cust for any forwrr 12 © yean Lasts 

adage @ cookes till you get our free olreuiag. 

rs R. LEWIS, 14 Main Street, Cortland, N. Y. 
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county district was 107, 
in Mercer 51, and in 
Sussex 31. The average 
size of farms in Salem 


and three as pure-bred. 
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Dairy Management in New Jersey. 
DR E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR STATE EXPER STA. 





CCURATE information concern- 
ing the progress of the dairy 
buciness in New Jersey has 
been secured by the state board 
of agriculture. The informa- 
tion was gathered from three 

sections: Mannington township in Salem county, 

Mercer county, near Pennington, and in Sussex 

county, the section about “sranchville and Augus- 

ta. Questions asked were about the character of 
the soil, method of farming, breed of animals, 
method of obtaining them, whether the animals 
were pastured or soiled in whole or in part, 
whether fed succulent or dry food during winter, 
whether records of yields were kept, concerning 
methods of selling milk, use of waste and by- 
products, and finally whether the dairy business 





cleared lands of south Jersey to the more moun- 
tainous conditions of north Jersey. In only 
four cases are protein crops grown for supple- 
menting pastures, though many report corn for 
this purpose. ; 

In Salem county, all raise some cows at an 
average cost of $25 each, at two years of age. 
All buy, more or less, at an average of $40 to 
$60, and sell wornout cows at an average of 
about $40. In Mercer county, 55% raise their 
Own cows at an average cost of $29 each. The 
average cost of animals purchased is $48, and 
the average price received for dry cows $21. 
In Sussex county, one dairyman reports buying 
all his cows, 20 raising all their cows, and the 
balance buy. In Sussex county the cost of rais- 
ing pure-breds ranges from $40 to $65, and com- 
mon stock from $20 to $30. The average price 
received for old cows is from $15 to $25, and 
the price paid for new cows from $30 to $60. 


business as unprofitable, and the remainder 
modify their answers. It is unfortunate that 
in the inquiries made in Salem county, detailed 
answers to all the questions were not given. 
The resume furnished, however, is interesting, 
showing the general character of the dairying, 
though not enabling a close study of the fea- 
tures which are important in order to suggest 
improvements. 

For example, the agent securing the statistics 
in Salem county presents the following sum- 
mary: That 106 dairymen keep and milk from 
ten to 50 cows apiece; 30 dairymen wholesals 
their milk to creameries at 2 to 2% cents per 
quart: 76 wholesale and ship to Philadelphia 
and seaside resorts at 4%, or 4 cents net. Win- 
ter feeds consist of eight to 12 quarts per cow 
per day of corn meal, bran and gluten, supple- 
mented with corn fodder and upland hay or 
ensilage; pasture in summer, supplemented with 
soiling corn and about 





ject was to obtain the 
farmer’s point of view, 
and to learn if the cause 
of the success or fail- 
ure could be determined 
from the answers to the 
other questions. In 
short, the whole pur- 
pose of this work was 
not only to secure facts 
in reference to the busi- 
ness as now conducted, 
but to get detailed in- 
formation concerning 
methods as a basis for 
suggestions for im- 
provements. 

On the whole, the 
statistics reveal a very 
satisfactory condition, 
particularly in  refer- 
ence to methods of win- 
ter feeding and care of 
animals, but many se- 
rious faults in reference 
to records of yields and 
methods of sale. The 
number of dairymen 
included in the Salem 


was profitable? The ob- 
Le ie i. 
Veil “4 
WV) Fe 





brought from the west. 


county is 127 acres, the average number of cows 
kept 16, and the area per cow, therefore, about 
eight acres; in Mercer county 106 acres, cows 
kept 21, and number of acres per cow five; in 
Sussex county, size of farm 162 acres, cows 31, 


and area per cow five acres. 


In Salem county the herds were practically 
all grades of Guernseys, Jerseys or Holsteins. 
In Mercer county, 34 herds are reported as com- 
mon stock, nine as Jersey or Guernsey grades, 
In Sussex county, the 
animals are in large part Holstein pure-breds 
or grades. With very few exceptions, the ani- 
mals are pastured exclusively in summer. The 
areas required ranging in Salem county from 


one to two acres; in Mercer from 1% to three, 


and in Sussex from one to 3 1-3 per cow. A 
gradual increase in area of-pasture is required 
per cow, from the richer and more completely 


property of H R. Pettis. 
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A NEW YORK FARMER'S OUTFIT FOR WINTER USE 


This beautiful rig is owned on Pleasant View farm in Delaware county, N Y. It is the 

This superb mare is one of a team, eight and nine years old, 
They do practically all the work on the 175-acre farm. Besides being 
a good roadster, the mare shown above is used on a horse-power machine for cutting all the 
silage and wood. She is fed eight quarts of mixed wheat with one to 
meal daily. The amoumt depends on the work. 


Of the 189 farmers, only 23 report having 
silos. Among the remainder, a few feed wet 
brewers’ grains, but practically all use dry fod- 
ders, cornstalks and hay, as the basis of winter 
roughage. In most cases the fine feeds pur- 
chased for supplementing homegrown products 
belong to the protein class, indicating an under- 
standing of the importance of balanced rations. 
Of the entire number, 189, four report the keep- 
ing of accurate records of the yields of individ- 
ual animals, though many report what they 
believe to be the average of the herd. Only 
four have a definite knowledge as to the com- 
position, or fat content, of the milk. These 
may be regarded as the most serious weaknesses 
in present methods of practice. 

In reference to the point of profit, 39 of the 
51 farmers in Mercer county report success, and 
19 of the 31 in Sussex county. Two report the 


Hay is fed twice a day. 


half the quantity of 
grain fed in winter. 
Stock all stabled in 
winter, and mostly ex- 
ercised in warm yards 
daily. All cool milk 
with aerometers for 
shipping. 

Average daily produc- 
tion per cow is esti- 
mated at seven quarts 
dry measure for each of 
the 1216 cows kept, in 
76 dairies, which sold 
at 4 cents per quart, an 
average of $102°20 per 
cow per year, besides 
calves and milk for 
home use; tliis, less the 
difference between cat- 
tle purchased and sold, 
leaves a net return of 
$82.20 per cow, an ex- 
cellent showing pro- 
vided the estimated 
yield is correct. Many 
improve their daily av- 
erage yield by continu- 
ously buying cows and 
substituting fresh for 
those nearly milked 
two quarts of corn out. Those who feed 

most heavily and have 
their cows in high condition claim the above 
plan pays better than retaining the animals 
from year to year. 

All agree that they can successfully compete 
in producing milk in these days only through 
the adoption of the improved methods of feed- 
ing and care*recommended by the farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and that even then the constantly in- 
creasing price of labor and special feeds they 
must procure leave them a constantly decreas- 
ing margin of profit, though their lands are 
being generally improved in fertility. .All agree 
that express rates for conveying milk are too 
high. There are usually kept about 20% as 
many young animals and dry cows on each farm 
as of cows in milking. 

Twenty dairies of about 300 cows, fat calves, 
amounting per year, at $40 per cow, to $12,000; 
30 dairies of about 450 cows, yield about 1,000,- 
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000 quarts of milk sold to creameries at 2 cents 
per quart, $20,000; 76 dairfes of about 1216 cows 
yield about 3,100,000 quarts of milk, shipped at 
4 cents net, $124,000; total annual value of milk 
and veal in township, $156,000. This summary 
is interesting and valuable. The following has 
been selected as representing the best condi- 
uons: uu a farm of 150 acres, located on lime- 
stone soil, the dairy consists of from 35 to 40 
cows, together with young stock, largely pure- 
bred Holsteins, and all cattle are raised. The 
stock is pastured in summer to a small extent, 
though pastures are supplemented with oat and 
pea and corn forage, as well as small quanti- 
ties, as found necessary, of protein feed mix- 
tures, made up of wheat bran, malt sprouts, oil 
meal and gluten meal. Silos sufficient to carry 
the herd through the winter and provide some 
summer feed are maintained, and the winter 
forage consists of silage and clover and mixed 
hay, together with the feeds already mentioned 
in proper amounts. 

The animals are stalled in winter, and exer- 
cised in fair weather. Absorbents are used in 
the stables to prevent the contamination of the 
milk. The cattle are well bedded with shavings 
and straw. Records are kept of the daily yield 
of all animals, and the average for mature cows 
is 9000 pounds per year. The product averages 
3.5% fat. This milk is wholesaled at a skim- 
ming station in the neighborhood. The prices 
received are New York exchange prices for six 
months, and for six months the New York ex- 
change prices less one-quarter of a cent per 
quart, an average of 21% cents, or $103.20 per 
cow. The manure is carried to the field, when 
possible, as soon as made, applied to corn 
ground for spring seeded forage crops, and as 
top-dressings for grass. 

This man is successful and may well stand 
as a type of what a good dairyman ought to be. 
He knows positively what he is doing, and the 
importance of keeping the best breed for sup- 
plying milk on the quart basis for direct con- 
sumption. He knows that these animals should 
be supplied with all the raw materials they 
need for the manufacture of milk; hence sup- 
plements the pastures with proper forage crops. 
He knows that the cheapest and best food for 
his purpose is that obtained on his own farm, 
and grows catch crops for supplying the im- 
portant element, protein, as well as to protect 
his soils from losses. He realizes the advan- 
tage of June conditions in winter, and hence 
silos are provided for the storage of corn, and 
because of the succulence of the ration, the milk 
flow is maintained. He keeps records of indi- 
vidual animals, discards the boarders and keeps 
only those that reach a standard yield. 

He has learned by a careful study of experi- 
mental data, that it costs more to produce milk 
from butter breeds than from milk breeds, and 
as his business is to produce milk, keeps that 
breed which gives him the largest yield of milk 
per unit of cost. He has studied the principles 
involved in the manufacture of milk from crude 
farm products, and knows that the wastes of 
manufacture contain a large proportion of the 
constituents of fertility, and that these are quite 
as useful for growing crops as those purchased 
in concentrated forms, and hence handles them 
in such a manner as to prevent loss and uses 
them in such a way as to cause the largest re- 
turn in crops of most use to him. 

The suggestions for improvement are as fol- 
lows: Pasture is not a sufficient summer food, 
even under best conditions, hence forage crops 
should be more largely grown to supplement 
summer pastures. These should consist more 
largely of protein crops, which may also serve 
as cover crops. The use of the silo reduces 
the cost per quart of milk, and should be more 
generally adopted. The cost of maintaining a 
cow is practically identical, whether her flow 


FIELD AND BARN 


is large or small, hence records of yields of 
‘Individual animals should be kept. The cost per 
quart of milk is measured to some extent by 
its composition, hence the kind produced should 
be adjusted to meet the requirements at the 
lowest cost. Since the largest proportion of the 
fertility constituents are contained in the wastes 
of manufacture, great care should be exercised 
in handling and using the by-product, manure. 


>= 


Selection of Seed Potatoes. 


L. A. CLINTON, CONNECTICUT AGRI COLLEGE, 








Potatoes to be used for seed ought to be 
selected the previous fall. Only medium-sized 
tubers should be used. The practice of select- 
ing small potatoes of unmarketable size for 
seed is contrary to the principles of plant breed- 
ing. Growers should select seed which is typical 
of the potatoes they wish to produce. Neither 
the largest nor smallest are best, but those of 
uniform size. 

These potatoes during the winter should be 
kept in a cool cellar, where they will be subject 
neither to frost nor to heat from the furnace. 
If a cellar furnishing the proper conditions can- 
not be secured, then the potatoes should be 
banked in the fall and covered securely with 
straw and earth to keep them from freezing. 

It is often thought that in order to get good 
seed potatoes it is necessary to purchase from 
Maine each year, or from some point farther 
north. This practice, while occasionally advisg- 
ble, is not necessary each year. If we select 
our best tubers for seed and keep them as they 
should be kept, we will have as good seed po- 
tatoes as we can secure anywhere. 

In cutting the seed tubers each piece cut 
should be of good size, and should contain one 
bud or more. The number of buds which is 
contained in each piece of potato is not so im- 
portant as it is that each piece be of good size. 
The cutting should receive the personal super- 
vision of the farmer, and not be intrusted to 
hired help, unless it is most reliable. 

If the potatoes are cut into long, thin strips, 
a large surface is exposed from which evapora- 
tion takes place. Where the planting is fol- 
lowed by dry weather as it was last spring, the 
piece of potato may dry out so that the bud will 
never commence growth. 


Handling Breeding Hogs. 


A. A. BOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS. 








It is well to look over all the breeding sows 
available, while carrying their young. Perhaps 
they may all be good ones, but there will be a 
choice. See them eat. The one that noses the 
swill over in the hope of finding something 
better, is Hable to produce some pigs of the 
same tendency. Dainty feeders are poor 
fatteners. 

Good length of body indicates good weight at 
killing time. Probably the ancestry of most of 
these animals cannot be traced far, so the selec- 
tion of young pigs for breeders must. be done 
very much on the strength of the good qualities 
of the dam as they appear to us. 

BREEDING HOGS IN WINTER. 


If in winter the quarters should be heated up 
to 80 degrees while the young are coming. 
After they have all sucked, the temperature can 
be lowered. Keep away from the sow while she 
ir farrowing and have everything quiet about 
her. 

Have the corners of the pen especially well 
fixed with bedding so the youngsters will have 
no chance to get chilled. Do not feed the sow 
until the pigs are 24 hours old and then very 
lightly. A little warm drink of water and milk 
will do no harm at any time. Incidentally it 


might be noted that the pig business and dairy 
should go together. Feed very lightly on milk 
slop, throw in a bit of green clover, a stalk of 
sweet corn with the ear on, if in summer; if in 
winter a handful of nice clover and a sugar 
beet. Keep the pen sweet and clean. 

Should the pigs be a little loose in the bowels, 
give the sow a little charcoal. Furnish a little 
side trough for the pigs when they begin to 
smell about the trough. 

Each man must be his own judge as to what 
he can afford, but it should be borne in mind 
that expensive buildings do not always produce 
the finest stock by any means. A shack made 
of fence rails will shelter a thousand dollar 
sow in fully as satisfactory a manner as a build- 
ing costing $10,000. Safe, comfortable, dry, san- 
itary quarters with an abundance of sunlight is 
all.that is required. 
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Establishing Rural Telephones in the West. 


F, M. FERGUSON, IOWA. 








When we first started here in Iowa, it was 
customary for the farmers to unite and put in 
short sections of telephone systems and con- 
nect in some central town. These lines con- 
structed on the plan which we adopted, of 
putting the best cedar poles and good wires, 
cost us in the neighborhood of $75 a mile, 
with two phones to the mile. 

I never knew a man to take out a telephone 
after once using it. At present a great many 
local stock companies are being formed by 
merchants and farmers of the different coun- 
ties. By raising the money from the sale of 
stock they secure funds to pole up the entire 
county, put in good first-class up-to-date ex- 
changes in every town of from three to four 
hundred, and connect them all with the county 
seat or the main central office. ‘By going after 
the proposition systematically in this way it 
enables them to secure telephone connection 
with about 95 per cent of the farmers in the 
county. The company places the phones in the 
houses, maintains the central offices and give 
free connection to all parts of the county for 
from $1 to $1.50 a month. The. larger the 
exchange the more they are compelled to 
charge for operating the exchange. 

This is by far the best way that I know of, 
and the farmers who enjoy the privileges of 
these county companies are much better sat- 
isfied than they were with the other incom- 
plete system. In most of these companies 
every man who subscribes for a telephone has 
a right to take a certain amount of stock in 
the company, the profits upon which will ma- 
terially cut down the expense for the service. 
The telephone proposition is a very good one. 
both for the subscriber and for the investor. 
From my residence in Grinnell I can talk to 
every town in the county and with about 2500 
different phones, free of toll, expense all in- 
cluded in yearly charge. 

- — 

Velvet Beans in some southern tests proved 
of high value as collectors of nitrogen, but their 
maximum usefulness is only secured by the use 
of phosphorus and potassium fertilizers. Muri- 
ate of potash gave better results than kainit. 
Nitrate of soda proved a better source of nitro- 
gen than either cottonseed meal or cotton- 
seed on the poorer soils, while on a more fer- 
tile field nitrate of soda and cottonseed meal 
gave the same tonnage. 


Plowing Sancy Soil compared with merely 
disking, proved profitable in tests with oats in 
Ohio. The use of nine to ten pecks of seed per 
acre gave better results than the use of a 
smaller quantity. Using only the heaviest seed 
was found advantageous and sowing not over 
1 inch deep gave better results than deeper 
seeding. 
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Repairing Harness. 
W. A, CLEARWATERS. 


Most premises have old leather traces about, 
and a number of parts of harness, such as 
breast, pole and holdback straps, can be made 
of these, by one handy at such work. Select 
a piece long enough for a breast strap, fasten 
@ snap at one end; 18 or 20 inches from this 
snap cut away all but the best outside ply, 
rivet a buckle, punch a number of holes, and 





IMPROVISED CLAMP FOR LEATHER WORK. 


there you are. The pole and holdbacks may be 
made from old light traces. A belly-band for 
chain harness would have a large loop at one 
end instead of a buckle. 

A back band for plow harness may be made 
from old leather or rubber belting. The leather 
belting, if pretty fair, will make good traces. 

These hints are not for repairing valuable 
new harness. One should be very careful about 
riveting on these. The illustration shows how 
I made a clamp for sewing harness from two 
kerosene barrel staves fitted in b!ock so the 
bolts will draw at least 4% inch. This makes it 
clamp the work at top. Use two %-inch bolts. 
This clamp, if properly made, will hold any 
part of the harness while being sewed. 

. Micaela 

Capacity of Ordinary Cows—Tests made by 
the Illinois experiment station during the past 
year show that an ordinary cow of Illinois 
produces about 4721 pounds of milk annually 
and 173 pounds of butter fat, equivalent to 202 
pounds of butter. The most profitable cow gave 
a net return of $57.22, and the poorest was kept 
at a loss of $17.83. The average net profit of 
144 cows tested was $9.96. 
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Growing Beans Commercially. 


F. W. THORNDYKE, SOUTH DAKOTA, 





As with most crops, the better the soil the 
better the yield of beans. A rich sandy loam 
seems to be the best for the pea bean, as the 
crop matures quicker and generally gives a bet- 
ter yield than on any other. 

I plow my land in autumn about 6 inches 
deep. As soon as the weeds get a good start 
in the spring, generally about May 1, I give it 
a good disking. About June 1 I give it a final 
disking and drill in the beans at the rate of 
¥% bushel an acre in rows 3) inches apart, cover- 
ing to a depth of from 2 to 3 inches. I use a 
two-horse corn drill, which can be adjusted to 
drill beans of most any size. After the final 
disking I harrow the ground smooth. When the 
bean sprouts are about % an inch long, | go 
over the field with a Hallock weeder, generally 
twice the same day. I then let the beans alone 
until they are up and the seed beans have fallen 
off the stalk, when I again go over with the 
weeder. I use the weeder from three to four 
times, never allowing the weeds to get a start. 


CULTIVATING WITH CORN CULTIVATOR. 


When the beans are 6 inches high I use a 
sulky corn cultivator with spring teeth, and 
throw plenty of soil among the vines to cover 
up any weeds that might start after the last 
time going over with weeder. I go over them 
once more with sulky corn plow just before 
they blossom, and then they are laid by until 
they are ready to harvest. Never cultivate them 
when the dew is om or after a rain. Wait until 
they dry off. Use the weeder afternoons, as the 
vines are tough then, and the implement will 
not break any stalks. I raise about 30 acres 
each year, and can easily run over them in one 
day with a weeder, but it takes three days with 
the corn plow. The last cultivation with the 
corn plow I put on the hillers and ridge them 
up a little, as it leaves them just right for the 
bean harvester. 

When they are ripe, I use for harvesting an 
attachment to my corn plow. It is as good as 
any bean harvester I ever saw, and does perfect 
work. It pulls two rows at a time, and leaves 
them in a windrow. It will pull 20 acres in a 
day, but I only pull from 7 to 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, as they generally begin to shell a 
little by that time unless it is cloudy, when 
one can pull all day. I rake them up with a 
horse hay rake into windrows, and in a couple 


of days rake them again, so the stalks will get 
dry and cured. After a few days they are ready 
to thresh. 

I use a small two-horse power bean thresher 
that threshes about 60 to 80 bushels per day. 
This thresher does not clean them. I use a 
common fanning mill for this. I sent off and 
got zinc sieves three different sizes for different 
sized beans, and can do a fine job. By getting 
the zinc seive with elongated mesh you can 
size your beans, and most of the split ones and 
all small ones will go through your lower 
sieve. All extra large will run off your upper 
sieve. Of course there are seasons so wet that 
many beans are discolored, when they will have 
to be hand picked. I generally pay from 25 to 
30 cents a bushel for hand picking. 


MARKETING AT HOME. 


As to the marketing of the crop, I would ad- 
vise no one. I sell my beans to wholesale gro- 
cers immediately after threshing if the price is 
fair, but sometimes hold if the price is very low. 
I plant a bean called the White Wonder; the seed 
I got from Wisconsin some years ago. It is a 
little larger than the true navy, and is more 
prolific. I have raised as high as 45 bushels 
per acre, and as low as six bushels. It all de- 
pends upon the season. I think a good medium 
bean is the most profitable, as the yield is larger 
than the navy, and the price nearly as good, 
If we had the steam bean threshers here that 
they use in New York, we could take off a crop 
of beans as cheap or more so than a crop of 
corn. 

There are but few beans raised in South Da- 
kota, but with proper tillage wey are a paying 
crop. This year, owing to lack of time, I have 
stacked my beans instead of threshing from 
the field as usual. Beans thresh nicely in cold 
weather, and I topped my stacks in good shape, 
80 they will not wet in when heavy rains come, 
The main thing in bean raising is not to put 
in more than you can take good care of. 


—_- 


Over-ripe Clover Dangerous—It has been 
found that clover cut just after the blossoms 
are well developed and before the seed forms 
is not dangerous. If, however, it becomes too 
mature part of the blossom heads become in- 
digestible and result in inflammation of the 
animal's stomach and frequently in death. This 
is a strong reason why clover should be cut at 
the right time. 












































A NOTABLE PRIZE WINNING AYRSHIRE COW, BRED IN NEW YORK 


This magnificent animal, Viola Drummond, was bred by and is owned by J. F. Converse & Co, proprietors of the Riverside stock 
farm of Jefferson county, N Y. This cow has a record of 10,000 pounds of milk in 365 days, and produced 658 pounds in one day, testing 


3.9% butter fat. 


and was champion cow over all breeds at the Ohio state fair in 1902. 
ideal dairy cow, useful as well as ornamental. 


at the Pan-American in a ring of 28 cows, and has three daughters in the herd at present. 


She is the champion cow of her breed in America, and has been a winner at all the leading state fairs and exhibitions, 
She is a daughter of the famous sire, Maj Drummond; and is an 
She has been three times champion at New York state fair, winning first in her class 
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Care of Dairy Utensils. 


| OBCAR ERF, ILLINOIS. 





Cleanliness is the first law which 
should be observed by every man who 
in any way manufactures or handles 
dairy products. The real meaning of 
the term cleanliness or sanitation ts to 
preserve or promote good health, be it 
of the individual or the pubiic, hence 
any condition which will pro-..ote this 
end effectively should be established. 
The simpler these conditions can be 
made, the better. They need not be ex- 
pensive or elaborate and they certainly 
are within the reach of every dairy- 
man. Inasmuch as the dairy industry 
is so important in Influencing the 
health of the consumer, it Is fitting that 
we pay special attention to the clean- 
ing of utensils used in the dairy. 

CAUSE OF CONTAMINATION, 

Unclean dairy utensils are one of the 
greatest sources of contamination in 
milk. This contamination is due to the 
presence of undesirabie bacterin Some 
bacteria are useful and necessary in the 
art of causing such changes as the 
souring of milk and the ripening of 
cream and cheese, all of which are pro- 
cesses produced by bacteria of a desira- 
ble kind. The undesirable bacteria are 
those that produce taints In milk and 
which exist privcipally in filth lodged 
on the surface and in the crevices of 
dairy utensils The amount of filth is 
an indication of the number of unde- 
sirable bacteria in the milk. 

These bacteria are minute organisms 
which have the power of multiplying 
very rapidly under favorable co: ditions, 
The conditions most suited to their 
growth are food, warmth and moisture, 
all of which exist most favorably in 
milk and dairy utensils which have not 
been thoroughly cleaned. Bacteria are 
especially numerous in and around a 
dairy, and get into the milk in many 
ways. Thousands of them are con- 
cealed In erevices that can barely be 
seen, and if they come in contact with 
milk they will increase many thousand- 
fold within a short time and set up bad 
fermentations which are famiiiar to all 
dairymen, 

The real object of sanitation is to get 
rid of these undesirable germs. While 
it is a fact that some of them are harm- 
less, still there are many which are 
harmful to human life, hence we must 
establish. conditions by which we can 
destroy them cheaply and effectively, 

GET GOOD DAIRY UTENSI!s. 

The first requ‘site is to purchase dairy 
utensils that can be easily cleaned, 
which have smooth, hard and non-por- 
ous surfaces and corners so made that 
they are easily accessible with a brush 
or cloth. Unnecessary corners and an- 
gles should be avoided. Wooden uten- 
sils should never be used for receiving 
milk, as wood contains myriads of small 
pores which retain milk, making it im- 
possible to clean such vessels thorough- 
ly. Glass and earthenware have some- 
times been used and are very efficient, 
but on account of their expensiveness, 
the ease with which they are broken 
and their great weight, they become im- 
practicable for dairy use. 

Metal complies most nearly with all 
requirements, and tinned metal is the 
cheapest and most -practical. However, 
the metal should be of good quality, 
heavily and smoothly tinned to avoid 
bare iron spots, which are Hable to cor- 
rode and become rough, thus serving as 
breeding places for bacteria. All joints, 


corners, seams and crevices should be 


made smooth and filled entirely with 
solder. Pressed tin or seamless uten- 
sils are preferable from a sanitary 
standpoint. Milk pails in particular 
should have no corners, so that there 
will be no places for bacteria to grow. 
Strainers and aerators should be made 
likewise, smooth and with as few pro- 
jecting nuts, rods or braces as possible. 
Storing or delivery cans, dippers ard 
other utensils must also comply with 


PRACTICING FARM ECONOMIES 


; this rule. A new piece of strainer cloth 


should be used at each milking. 
AGENTS OF CLEANLINESS, 

The principal things necessary for 
keeping utensils clean are hot water or 
@team, some alkali, a scrubbing brush 
or a coarse cloth, combined with plenty 
of "elbow grease” to make these agenis 
effective. All utensils should be cleaned 
immediately after using. The method 
for cleaning varies slightly according 
to what the utensils have contained, 
If they have been used for milk they 
should first be rinsed with cold or luke- 
warm water, so us to wash off the 
viscous albuminoids which if subjected 
to boiling water would coagulate and 
adhere firmly to the tin, thus becom- 
ing difficult to remove. They should 
then be thoroughly washed in hot wa- 
ter with some cleansing material, such 
as washing powders or caustic soda, in 
order to remove the grease. The water 
should be quite hot and the washing 
powders should not be used sparingly, 
for we too often find vessels where the 
grease has not been removed, but sim- 
piy smeared over the tin, 

Caustics and washing “powders are 
not only effective in cleaning the grease 
from utensils, but they also act as a 
means of destroying bacteria. Common 
soaps, and especially if perfumed, 
should be avoided. After the washing, 
utensils should be treated differently 
according to conditions. If steam is at 
hand, a thorough steaming should fol- 
low, steam being the cheapest and 
most effective agent for destroying 
germs in creameries, cheese factories 
and large dairies. Since the production 
of steam requires a boiler, which is 
quite expensive for the average dairy 
farmer, it is necessary in his case to 
pursue a different course for destroying 
bacteria, 

It has been found that a 5 to 7% so- 
lution of good fresh washing powder 
applied in hot water will make a good 
material for destroying germ life, pro- 
vided the utensils are subjected to this 
solution for at least ten minutes, after 
which they should be rinsed in hot wa- 
ter and set away in the pure air to dry. 
The latter method requires more time 
to accomplish the same purpose as with 
steam, but is better adapted for farm 
use. 

BORACIC ACID IN THE DAIRY, 


There are other methods for conven- 
fently destroying bacteria on dairy 
utensils; they are, however, more ex- 
pensive but very effective. A practical 
way is to rinse the utensils, after they 
have been thoroughly washed in some 
alkali, with a hot solution containing 
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STERILIZING TANK FOR DAIRY FARMS WHERE NO STEAM IS AT HAND 


In this drawing the heater represents 


5 or 10% of boracic acid. This solution 
also preserves the tin to a slight extent 
but care must be taken not to get it in 
the milk. 

Sunlight and pure air are the cheap- 
est and most effective means of keep- 
ing the utensils pure and sanitary uf- 
ter they have been cleaned. Where 
these conditions do not exist, it is then 
advisable to put them in a hot drying 
room. 

BO NOT USE DISHCLOTHS, 

Old unclean dishcloths should never 
be used for wiping dairy utensils after 
they have been steamed or subjected to 
the hot alkali solutions, as the germs 
which are lodged in the cloth will be 
again distributed over the surface of 
the vessels, thus reinfecting them. If 
utensils must be wiped dry, it is always 
best to use a coarse linen cloth which 
has previously been steamed or boiled. 
Scrub brushes are the best articles for 
use in cleaning dairy utensils. Coarse 
linen cloths may also be used, but they 
require more care in keeping them 
clean. The same methods for cleaning 
utensils should be followed for clean- 
ing cloths. With these precautions, 
dairy utensils can be kept sanitary with 
but little expense. 

pesca sgl , 

Wide Tires vs Bad Roads—What a 
grand thing it would be if the laws 
compelled the use of broad tires on all 
heavy wagons, Our ronds could be kept 
in better repair for half what it costs 
at present. I use a wagon with a €¢- 
inch face to the tire; steel wheels and 
in the management of two farms have 
occasion to travel over a piece of road 
about one-fourth mile in length many 
times a day. Itis very noticeable what 
a nice, hard and smooth road it makes. 
Everyone ought to be obliged to use 





* broad tires with heavy wagons; cer- 


tainly not less than 4 inches in width. 
By this the highway taxes might be 
easily cut down a third. For country 
travel, a broad-tired, low wagon is on: 
of the most useful things the farmer 
can possess.—[F. H. Dow, Steuben 
County, N Y. 





Hose Extension—A cheap and satis- 
factory extension to the hose for spray- 
ing trees, by means of which the nozzle 
ean be raised to a good hight, consists 
of 10 to 12 feet of Y-inch gas pipe. 
On one end of this the nozzle can be 
screwed, and the other end fitted to the 
hose. 

Oat Straw when dried and well cure4 
is an excellent feed for sheep. They 


are fond of it and it assists in putting 
on fat rapidly. 
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the fire box of a cook stove. 


Heating the iron pipes causes a circulation of water and maintains the tem- 
perature in the tank which contains the alkali. 


The Handy Mechanic. 


For Lifting Heavy Weights. 


EK ¥. KEASEY, MICHIGAN. 





The illustration shows what I term 
my little sampson, a contrivance for 
lifting heavy weights. By studying the 
figures carefully, any handy man can 
make the wood work, while the fron 
parts can be left with the blaeksmith, 

No 1 should be just 6 feet high. 
Planks for side pieces are 2x8. Blocks 
at the ends are 38x3x8 and firmly se- 
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DETAILS OF LITTLE SAMPSON, 


cured by four % bolts 8 inches long, 
Now comes the important part. The 
two rows of holes as shown must he 
exact. Lay off planks with two straight 
lines just 4 inches apart. Now lay 
Square on the plank so that small blade 
will cross the two long lines, and mark 
the entire length in 14%-inch spaces, or 
just the width of the square blade, 
Now provide yourself with a 1\%-inch 
bit, and bore straight through at every 
other junction of sectional lines; this 
being finished, we will start on the 
other line and bore on the cross lines 
we skipped before, thus leaving the 
holes at an angle, as shown in cut. 
There should be 20 holes in each row. 
The next will be two steel pins, c, meas- 
uring 12 inches long and 1 inch in di- 
ameter. They should be slightly point- 
ed at one end and flattened at the other 
as shown in No 3. 

For No 2, the main iron should be 
54 inch thick and 4 inches wide and 24 
inches long; 4 inches wide from point 
and extending back 8 inches, where it 
should be made just 3 inches wide. On 
the lower edge at b is shown two pin 
saddles, which should be just 4% inches 
from center to center. Upper hole for 
clevis pin is 1% inches back of front 
saddle. Clevis is made of %-inch and 
pin of \%-inch best iron. Clevis is 9 
inches long. Main hook is 21 incheg 
long and is made of steel % inch thick 
by 1% inches wide, and point should be 
liberally reinforced. 

We are now ready for the lever. This 
is made of 3x3 stuff and is 7 feet long. 
Measure off 2 feet and commence ta- 
pering and rounding the remaining 5 
feet, leaving small ehd 2 inches in dil- 
ameter. Now cut mortise in square 
end % inch wide, and back 16 inches, 
Around square end place a snug-fit- 
ting collar, a, made of fron %x1 inch. 
Now drive large fron’ in’ mortise and 
bolt, as shown in No 2. In No 1, ¢ shows 
pins properly set for work. Our ma- 
chine is now finished. All of the wood 
used in it should be of the toughest 
kind procurable. Mine is made of rock 
elm. The machine works equally well 
in pulling stumps. 

2] 


To Stretch Barbed Wire—A good and 
very convenient device for stretching 
barbed wire is 
shown in the 
accom pany- 
ing cut. About 
a foot from the 
end of a 10-foot 
pole bolt a 
mowing mna-' 
chine guard. i 
This will give 
a leverage that will tighten the wire as 
much as desired.—[J. A. Randall, New 
London County, Ct. 
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GEORGE A. SMITH, 


the newly-elected president of the New 
York state dairymen’s assn, was born 
in Otsego Co, N Y, in ’42. All his life 
he has been in contact with and en- 
gaged in practical dairying from a gen- 


eral point of view, and in his own 
words, says: “I graduated from a 60- 
cow dairy farm to a cheese factory in 
1863, and have been interested in that 


work ever since.” He entered the em- 
ploy of th estate dept of agri as a dairy 
inspector in ’88, and has been dairy 
expert at Geneva since ’98. He has had 
charge of the dairy exhibit at the state 
fair since '94. He is widely known to 
the farmers of the state, having had 
charge of the farmers’ institute work 
from °93 to °’96. He is a _ pleasing 
speaker and his past experience emi- 
nently fitted him for the work now un- 
dertaken as the head of the dairy 
affairs of the state. 


Graining Milcn Cows. 


PROF H. H. WING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Would it be profitable to grain milch 
cows that are fed on clover hay and 
corn stalks at the following prices: 
Wheat bran, $21 per ton, wheat mid- 
dlings, $22.50, oats 40 cents per bushel 
to produce butter at 23 cents per 
pound? If so what grain should be fed 
and how? Would like to know how 
much skimmilk is worth per 40-quart 
can for feeding pigs. What feed should 
I give calves in connection with skim- 
milk?—[F. S., Montgomery County, 
N Y. 

It will be profitable to feed good milch 
cows some grain in addition to clover 
hay and corn stalks, but it will not be 
profitable to feed poor cows. Good 
cows will use profitably anywhere from 
six to 12 pounds per day of grain fed 
in addition to all the hay and corn- 
stalks they will eat. A good combina- 
tion would be equal parts by weight of 
wheat bran, corn and oats ground half 
and half, and either gluten feed or 
buckwheat middlings. When judicious- 








ly fed to young calves or pigs, skimmed 
milk may be made to return from 15 to 
25 cents per hundred weight. A 40- 
quart can will weigh about 85 pounds. 
Calves that are fed skimmed milk 
should have all the good clover hay 
they will eat, and from one to three 
pounds daily of a mixture of wheat 
bran and whole oats, with a dash of oil 
meal. 


Feeding Cattle 


RUHLEN, 


_>—__— 
at Present Prices, 


FRANK OHIO. 





I am going to give a few figures and 
let the farmer be governed by his con- 
ditions. The man who owns the land 
where he is feeding can feed and care 
for the stock for the manure. In this 
article I shali not consider the cost of 
feeding for that reason. 

No one who has not sufficient shed 
room to protect stock from the weather 
should attempt to feed, as there will 
most likely be a loss as compared to 
selling the feed when we can sell our 
corn for 40 cents per bushel and clover 
hay at $8 per ton. When corn was 15 
to 25 cents per bushel and hay $4 per 
ton, we had quite another proposition. 
In looking over a recent week’s aver- 
age in the daily market review, I find 
the price of good beef steers to be 
$4.70 per hundred, and feeders of same 
quality at $3.50 per hundred, and per- 
haps feeders at $3.50 were better than 
the finished ones at $4.70. Feeders have 
not been any higher all fall than now 
and much of the time lower. Fat steers 
or partly fat steers have been lower 
at some times, but that was owing to 
the large runs from the ranges and 
none of us anticipated a continuance 
of these prices through the season, 
Prices are better now than during these 
heavy runs. 

From these market quotations and 
counting corn at 40 cents, market price 
here, and clover hay at $8, I will give 
a few deductions. By having my cat- 
tle well protected I expect a gain of 
two pounds each day for 100 days. This 
statement may provoke criticism, but 
such a gain has been made many times 
and may be made again. 

We are in the habit of counting 24 
pounds dry matter, of which 16 are di- 
gestible, to every 1000 pounds live 
weight. I will take 30 pounds of feed 
divided as follows (and it has more than 
24 pounds dry matter and also more 
than 16 pounds digestible): 16 pounds 
ear corn, eight pounds clover hay and 
six pounds stuver. The 16 pounds corn 
will cost 11.42 cents and eight pounds 
clover hay will cost 3.2 cents. Stover 
fed with corn and not counted. Total, 
14.62 cents. 

Thus it will cost 14.62 cents to feed 
a steer per day. I usually put a pig 
after each steer and the pig will gain 
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WASHING AND RINSING SINK—See Preceding Page 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


one and sometimes as high as_ two 
pounds per day. At one pound gain for 
pig and two for steer, we have a gain 
of three pounds at a cost of 14.62 cents. 
Allowing 4.5 cents for gain of pork, as 
that is market value of pork on farm 
at present, it leaves 10.16 cents, the cost 
of the two pounds of beef, which is 
more than 5 cents per pound. 


It is readily seen that to feed beef | 


cattle there must be a gain in price of 
the finished steer over the feeder. The 
pig might make a larger gain than one 
pound and that would reduce the cost 
of beef making. As I go to the yards 
and buy the $3.50 steer it will cost me 
20 cents per 100 to get him in my feed 
lot. I will have my steer at $1 less per 
100 than when fed 100 days. 

The 1000-pound steer will cost $37, and 
feed for 100 days will be $14.62, or my 
steer will have cost $51.62. Now what 
have I got for my money? I have my 
1000-pound steer plus the 200 pounds 
gain and the 100-pounds gained by the 
pig. How much money are they worth? 
Twelve hundred pounds of beef at $4.70 
per 100, $56.40, and 100 pounds of pork 
at $4.50 per 100, $4.50, making a total 
of $60.90. This is a net gain of $9.28 
after allowing market prices for feed, 

If I only allow a gain of 1% pounds 
per day on my steers I will have $6.93 
profit, and if I only make a gain of one 
pound on each steer I still Lave a gain 
of $4.58. 

In conclusion, I would say, if I have 
the proper place to feed cattle at the 
ruling prices there is good profit. The 
main fault with feeding cattle the last 
few years has been, the feeders have 
been too high and many have attempt- 
ed to feed high-priced feed into high- 
priced cattle and the result has been 
logs. 

Two things are to be looked at at 
present. Do not try to make shelter 
out of high-priced feed and do not pay 
for feeders a price that you might ex- 
pect for finished cattle. 
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Heating Milk for Calves. 


PROF R. A. PEARSON, CORNELL UNIV, 





Can you tell me how to heat about 
40 quarts of skimmilk by steam from 
the kitchen stove for feeding to calves? 
When heated in a kettle or boiler it 
burns on the bottom and soon spoils 
the vessel used. Some inexpensive way 
of heating with steam would be a great 
convenience.—[D. W. Southard, Scho- 
harie County, N Y. 

I would suggest that the milk be 
stirred while it is being heated, If the 
fire is very hot, it should be stirred 
vigorously, and this can be done with 
a wooden ladle fitted to scrape the bot- 
tom of the can or kettle holding the 
milk. Or a heater having two compart- 
ments, one fitting within the other, 
could be used. A tinner could easily 
make it. The space between the two 
should contain water and, when heat- 
ed, this would heat the skimmed milk 
without scalding it. I have never seen 
a small boiler that could be satisfac- 
torily used with a kitchen range, 

———— <> 


Handling Ewes for Breeding. 


FRED ARMER, SARATOGA COUNTY, N Y, 





I have bred nothing but pure-bred 
Shropshires for 13 years. I have only a 
small flock which I winter. My ewes 
as a rule have twin lambs and some- 
times three. I had one ewe raise three 
lambs the past season. I make a spe- 
clalty of sheep for breeding purposes. 
I have no trouble in selling in the fall 
at good prices all I have to spare by 
putting an advertisement in American 
Agriculturist two or three issues. 

When I take the sheep up for winter 
I begin to feed a little grain and in- 
crease it until they are on a good full 
pint per day; one-half oats and one- 
half wheat bran, and a handful of 
sliced turnips or carrots each day, with 
plenty of clover hay. With fresh water 
setting in the shed and plenty of salt, 
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ous Electric Steel Wheels, either straightor stag- 
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White hickory axies, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby puttin 
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Whether trouble comes from the pasture hay, 
the effects of garlic and ragweed ‘are kilied 
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KELLOGG’S Condition Powder. 
No trace ofeither appears in milk or ° un- 
failing reme:ty of dairymen and stock raisers for Abor- 
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It’s the Saving 


of cream, ease of running and easy 
cleaning that people are looking 
for in Cream Separators. 
are strong points with the 


American 


For the Proof try it on your own 
premises before buying. Werely 
on its work to sell it to all. 
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Price. Catalog free for the asking. 
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in a few hours by my 
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Dulvick HID, 8, Bytncy, Rn. e¢ W., Australia. 
Canterbury Road 


, Oot. 25, "0%. | 
Dri Ht oe Kendall Co., 
ee wera you kindly send meone 
of your ‘Treatise Horse and bis Dis- 


enses?” Thave ptr! your Kendall's Bpavin 
, and I can safely sey itis the best thet 
Ihave over had, and I recommend !8 to 
Very trely yours, 
gz 


to other 
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is ‘Known the World Over 


as pelag the oldest and only really reliable cure for Spavins, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs 
all other forms of Lameness, It has met with the unqualified endorsement of 
horremen weet edd in all localities and under all conditions, It never fails, but cures 


uickly and permanently. 
. in addition to being th tie best stablo 


trainers, 


remedy known, it is unequalled as a liniment for 
id and Sold generally by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
e send valuable book, “*A Treatise on the Horse,”’ profusely illustrated, free upon request. 


~~ DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
= Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 
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New Steel Roofing and Siding 
Complete with nails and painted red on both sides at 


$2.25 per 100 Square Feet. 


Most durable and economical roof covering made for houses, stores, barns, sheds, cribs, poultry 
ete.,and a hundred other purposes far inside or outside use; ‘cheaper and will last 
longer than any other covering. Sheets are 6 and 8 ft. long. 


We Pay the Freight 


to all east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio River. (Prices to other points on 
application.) This roofing at $2.25 pet eee re is our No. 10 grade, semi-hardened, Very easy to 
lay; requires n Oelbred. i hatchet or hammer the only tool needed. Comesin Flat, Cor- 
. Brick Siding and ed Ceiling or Siding. Prices on 
ication. Ps us your order to-day for immediate shipment. 
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FARM LAND BARGAINS | 


in the Hcart of Old Ohio. 
Look at these: 
101 Acres of well watered, level, productive sll. 4 miles 


from Marysville, om good Bubstantial two 
story frame house. Barns, sheds, corn cribs,ete. Price $6000. | 
—_ oorn farm, 213 acres, 2 miles from town Hf 
For 30 Days vol road. Near! Ong Orchard. |} 
Two story frame tae , sheds, eto. 914,900. 
$23 000 for 280 acre atock farm, well drained, Gertie and level. 
Two-story frame house,1 0 rooms, tenant house, 6 rooms 
Y Threelarge barns. Well watered. Near Marysville. 
Write for catalog describing these and other bargains in 
the state where farming pays. Write today, 


~ Belt Bros. & Stevenson, Department, Marysville, Ohio. 
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| to show at the county fair. 





Don’t spend from $50 to $200 for a gun, when for so 
much less money you can buy a Winchester Take- 
Down Repeating Shotgun, which will outshoot and 
outlast the highest-priced double-barreled gun, 
besides being as safe, reliable and handy. Your 
dealer can show youone. They sresold everywhere. 
FREE s Our 160-Page Mlustrated Catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 














SHEEP AND SWINE 


they grow fat during the winter. Pleas- 
ant days they are allowed the run of 
the yard. 

I usually expect the lambs about 
March 15. I always see that the wool 
is clipped from the bag and that the 
lamb gets all it wants to eat the first 


few days. I see that the ewes are 
milked out. Some of them’ give so 
much milk, the bag becomes caked 


when lambs are young, if not attended 
to. Shearing is done about April 20 if 
weather is fine. I take good care that 
they do not get cold for the next ten 
days to two weeks. 

I put a dog-proof fence 6 
around the sheep pasture. 


feet high 
This also 


| contains a shed with plenty of bedding, 


so the sheep may go in out of the rains. 
In this shed will be found the box of 
salt. I see the sheep in summer at 
least three times per week. At wean- 
ing time I see that the ewes are milked 
out every other day at first, and then 
twice a week later. It usually takes 
two or three weeks to dry them off. 
By this time they are in good shape 
This is what 
I consider every grade flock of breed- 
ing ewes should have. I don’t under- 
stand fitting sneep for show purposes 
as do some breeders. I have made 60 
entries at different fairs and have tak- 
en 40 fiyst prizes and 16 second prizes. 
<> 


Meeting of Wool Growers. 


The 39th annual convention of the 
national wool growers’ association was 
held at Portland, Ore, in conjunction 
with the national live stock 
tion. The utmost harmony 
and the meeting was 
way. 

A number of resolutions were passed 
and among these was one favoring the 
appointment of committees of three 
from the wool growers’, wool manufac- 
turers’ and live stock associations to 
confer relative to a substitute for the 
“shoddy bill’, now pending in congress, 
F. J. Hagenbarth of Idaho, E. S. 
Fosnes of Arizona and Jesse M. Smith 
of Utah were appointed from the wool 
growers’ association, Resolutions were 
also passed asking the department of 
the interior to issue equal quantities 
of mutton and beef to the Indians and 
the army. 

The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year resulted as follows: Senator 
F. E. Warren of Wyoming, president; 
Jesse M. Smith of Utah and George 
Truesdell of Deer Park, Md, vice-pres- 
idents. The constitution was amended 
tc permit the election of two vice pres- 
dents. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting one day before the next live 
stock association convention and in the 
Same city as the latter association 
meets, 

Probably the most valuable paper 
read was that by C. H. Harding, pres- 
ident of the national association of 
woolen manufacturers on Matters of 
mutual interest to wool growers and 
woolen manufacturers. He stated that 
the proposed French treaty would be 
diastrous to American manufacturers 
of hosiery and must be opposed. Mr 
Harding explained the “mixed goods” 
bill and pointed out that the measure 
imposed upon the government officials 
an impossible task of identification of 
classes, which would make fraud and 
misrepresentation of goods easy. In 
speaking of the wool market of this 
country the speaker stated that the 
main question is whether an arrange- 
ment ean be made enabling the manu- 
facturer to buy in large lots direct from 
the producer and at the same time be 
sure that he is getting the quality and 
class he desires. He thought a satis- 


associa- 
prevailed 
a success in every 


| factory classification could be made at 
| the time of clipping that would mak2 


possible this method of dealing in the 


| produet. 


a a 

I think American Agriculturist one 
of the best papers published.—[G. W. 
Ream, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Swine Problem in the South. 


PROF C. L. WILLOUGHBY, GA EXPER STA. 





For a number of years the Georgia 
station has kept a small herd of Berk- 
shires for breeding purposes, to assist 
in supplying the demand among breed- 
ers of the state for thoroughbred stock 
at moderate prices. No experiments 
with swine seem to have been under- 
taken prior to the time the writer took 
charge of this department two years 
ago. We are now endeavoring to 
learn something experimentally of the 
troubles produced by feeding cotton- 
seed meal to hogs. Last August closed 
the first test of nearly a year, with 
a bunch of 20 grade pigs fed on cot- 
ton meal, in various combinations with 
other feeds and remedies. Only nine 
of the pigs survived and reached the 
market. It is a matter of much regret 
to us that we have not sufficient land 
available at this station to permit ex- 
periments with pasture crops, grazing 
range feeding of hogs. This kind 
more common and more 
profitable in the south than the close 
confinement and pen feeding. We have 
some very good specimens of Berkshire 
animals, the foundation stock being 
from Hood farm, now being crossed 
with Biltmore stock. 

The farmers of our cotton growing 
states are so wedded to king cotton 
that it is very difficult to get them in- 
terested in any kind of live stock pro- 
duction, It therefore goes without say- 
ing that the farmers of Georgia do not 


and 
of feeding is 


take the interest in hog raising that 
they should; but to the credit of our 
people, Georgia farmers have taken 


more interest in raising hogs than any 
other kind of live stock. The census of 


1900, as well as I remember, shows 
more hogs in Georgia than any other 
southern state except Texas. Even 
then the number of hogs raised in 
Georgia is about one-fourth of what it 
ought to be, to supply the demands 
within our own borders. The heaviest 


burden” the south has to 
phases of the negro 


“white man’s 
bear, next to some 


question, is the credit system so much 
in use between the farmers and the 
supply men. Under this system the 


farmer buys all his supplies and pro- 
visions and fertilizers for a year on 
credit, anticipating his ability to pay 
on the amount of land he plants in 
cotton. 

Nuturally the credit farmer devotes 
very little of his land to the production 
of grain or hay for his working ani- 
mals, and still less attention to provid- 
ing his family with breadstuffs or meat 
in the form of beef and pork. If the 
southern farmer could be induced to 
raise enough live stock and hogs to fur- 
nish his family with meat, he would 
not only save considerable cash outlay 
for suplies and reduce his indebted- 
ness, but he would in a short time en- 
rich his lands and evéntually produce 
as much cotton as he does now on one- 
fourth less acreage of land. Under the 
credit system, most farmers have prac- 
tically their entire crop swallowed up in 
debt before it is marketed, so they get 
very little net returns for the year’s 
work. If they would raise more sup- 
plies at home, the cotton crop would be 
nearly all profit. 

There is no doubt but that the swine 
industry can be doubled in this state 
and still show a good profit, provided 
the farmers would use the most ap- 
proved southern methods of growing 
and feeding their hogs. I don’t think 
the northern method of close confine- 
ment and pen feeding would do here, 
because grain commands a prite that 
would not be profitable. The proper 
method would be to get a large per- 
centage of growth from the pasture 
crops, such as alfalfa, bermuda grass, 
and from sweet potatoes, peanuts and 
cowpeas. 
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Rotation and Soil Fertility. 


R. M. W., OHIO, 





Only during recent years farmers are 
cceming to more fully realize that sys- 
tematic rotation secures the mainte- 
nance of fertility with increase in the 
production of crops. Alli plants do not 
equally draw the elements of plant 
food from the soil. Their roots are sent 
to different depths in the soil and have 
a different solvent action upon. the 
constituents they reach. Rotation tends 
to disperse insects and fungous diseases 
are reduced materially. Weeds are 
more readily eliminated, the soil is 





maintained in good tilth, the humus 
compounds of the soil are increased 
and the work of the farm generally 
is more easily and naturally disturbed. 

Schemes of rotation should have the 
growing of at least one leguminous 
crop. By this means large supplies 
of nitrogenous food are secured from 
the air. Potash and phosphoric acid, 
if lacking in available forms, must be 
supplied by manure or fertilizer, unless 
caustic lime is used to break down 
these latent minerals and convert them 
into soluble plant food. Stock raising, 
dairying and poultry keeping are profit- 
able lines to carry on in the scheme 
for improving the fertility of soils. No 
one system of rotation can be success- 
fully applied to all conditions of soil, 
climate and markets. 

acapiiginacalllle aes 
The Vaue of a Manure Spreader. 
B. C. MITCHELL, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The most serious problem that con- 
fronts farmers to-day is how to increase 
production and at a less cost. This is 
largely solved by keeping stock, feed- 
ing his produce and saving manure, 
liquid as well as solid. All manure 


should be hauled out as soon as it is 
made, or as nearly so as possible, as 
a top-dressing, taking off one crop 
before plowing under. By putting it on 
the growing crop you get a large return 
the same year. Top-dressing causes it 


to be thoroughly incorporated in the 
sod and the soil will be more retentive 
of organic matter. If the manure is 
plowed down it has to be converted into 
liquid form before the plant can be 
reproduced. Part of its value as plant 
food is lost. 

Farming can be made a success on a 


sandy desert with plenty of stable ma-. 


nure and a good spreader. The ma- 
nure spreader is the only true and prop- 
er way of putting manure on _ the 
ground. I am a farmer and have made 
farming a success. About 16 years ago, 
I moved on one of the poorest farms 
o* 412 acres in Pennsylvania, and I now 
have one of the finest producing farms 
in the state. I owe my success in 
farming to the use of the manure 
sprcader. 


Preparig Land for Wheat. 


WILLIAM BEAUMONT, OKLAHOMA, 








My land is situated in a valley and 
varies from tight, heavy clay to a light- 
er mixture of clay and sand. The land 
is plowed as soon as harvest and 
threshing is over, most of itin July. A 
disk plow with one or two disks is used 
and the ground is broken about 8 or 9 
inches deep. 

If there is sufficient moisture in the 
ground it is harrowed once immediate- 
ly. If not, it is allowed to lie until rain 
comes, and then harrowed. Should 
enough rain fall to cause the land to 
run together and become solid, it is 
double disked with a disk harrow just 
before sowing and harrowed with 
smoothing harrow, then drilled with a 
press drill. 

The number of harrowings depends 
upon the season. Usually two or three 
times are sufficient, but the more the 
better. No one ever harrows' wheat 
land too much, at least not clay land. 
Some of this land after being wheat 
12 years produced during the season of 
1901 40 bushels per acre. I sow about 
September 20 one bushel to acre. Fultz 
variety usually makes 20 bushels. 














A CAPACIOUS ROUND BRICK SILO 


A perfectly air-tight building is the chief essential of a good silo. 


The 


one pictured is of brick and is plastered inside with a coat of % portland 


cement and % sand. 


It is 30 feet high and 20 feet in diameter and cost com- 


plete $300. The wall is eight inches thick and the silo has a capacity of 200 
Where brick can be obtained at a reasonable price, it would seem that 
far preferable in the end to the wooden silo, owing to 
construction. 
county, Ct. 


tons. 
this style would be 
durability and perfect 
Brothers of Middlesex 


The silo shown is the property of Daniel 
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Eastern Horticulture. 


With Keystone State fruit Growers. 





The 45th annual meeting of the state 
horticultural association of Pennsylva- 
nia, held at Lancaster last week, was 
one of unusual interest and success. 
Calling the meeting to order, Pres Chase 
referred feelingly to the great loss the 
society had sustained through the death 
of its former distinguished president, 
Josiah Hoopes. At a subsequent ses- 
sion, appropriate resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

In behalf of the committee on legisla- 
tion, G. Hiester of Harrisburg reported 
the passage of an act by the last leg- 
islature creating a division of horticul- 
ture in the department of agriculture, 
and the veto of the same by the gov- 
ernor, without according a hearing to a 
committee from the horticulturists. 
Pres Chase referred to the good work 
being done by the state department of 
forestry, and to its recently announced 
intention to grow forest seedlings to 
sell to farmers and land owners who 
would plant them. Calvin Cooper of 
Lancaster county gave his R2minis- 
cences of 60 years among fruit trees. He 


referred to the great improvement in | 


fruits in that period, and said that 50 
years ago the Catawba, Isabella and 
Wiid Fox grapes were the only va- 
rieties known. He advanced the indis- 
putable statement that among the im- 
proved and new varieties nothing has 
yet been found to supersede Concord. 
He said he found the removal of the 
soil from base of peach trees, and the 
application of wood ashes an effectual 
remedy for the destruction of borers, 
Prof H. A. Surface, economic zoolo- 
gist, vouched for the efficacy of another 
remedy to which his attention had re- 
cently been called. The formula is as 
follows: Mix one pound concentrated 
lye and 20 gallons boiling water. Re- 
move a portion of the earth from base 
of tree, without injuring the roots, 
leaving a funnel-shaped basin, into 
which pour one quart of the liquid while 
hot. 


FRUIT INTRODUCTIONS OF MERIT. 

The following varieties of apples were 
mentioned by H. EB. Van Deman as wor- 
thy of trial: Stayman, Senator, Clayton, 
Sol Edwards, Palouse, Bonum, Virginia 
Beauty, Poorhouse, Red Cathorde, De- 
licious and Monocacy. Of the new pears 
he named _ Rossney, a seedlitig from 
Utah, large and similar in shape to 
Kieffer, but no kin whatever; and Phil- 
opoena, a chance Indiana seedling, both 
well worthy of trial. Among the 
peaches, Belle of Georgia, Hiley and 
Sunrise received favorable mention. In 
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plums, Brittlewood, of the Americana 
type, was named as one of the prom- 
ising new kinds. The fruit is Jarge for 
that class, being 14% to 1% Inches in | 
diameter, and free from the bitterness 
of skin so common to native plums. 
Wyant and Stoddard were also favor- 
ably mentioned. Thanksgiving, a plum 
of the German prune type, was named 
as a late variety, less subject to rot 
and curculio than others of its class. 

Yan; Bing and Lambert are three new 
varieties of cherries of special merit. 
All are Oregon seedlings of the heart 
type. Referring to Lambert, the speak- 
er stated it was the largest variety 
known. He measured specimens 1% 
inches in diameter. Brief reference was 
also made to grapes, and the smaller 
fruits. McPike and Chorlton were 
highly commended as promising grapes; 
Chautauqua and White Imperial as 
currants; and Cardinal and Ryckman 
as promising new strawberries. 

CONTROLLING SAN JOSE SCALE, 

The address by Prof Surface, econom- 
ic zoologist of Pennsylvania, on San 
Jose scale, was probably more atten- 
tively listened to than any other. He 
stated that the problem of controlling 
this’ pest is one of the greatest that 


{To Page 119.] 
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tore will 


Pp separators 
get from oz. If you own 
cows and are think- 


yto 

rehase a No. 1 National 
Pretend. it $~ yo 
saves time and increases 
profita. Copsey & 876 iba. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE 00, 
ewark, N. J. 
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Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash 
duces size and oa. 
We have valuable books ~~ explain more 


Fruptions 


The only way to gct rid of 
pimples and other eruplions is 
to cleanse the blood, improve 
the digestion, slimulale the | 
kidneys, liver and skin. The | 
“the il send thew fre tS asy farmer whe || Medicine to take is 


‘or them, e 
ae | Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
vets Which has cured thousands. 

















“Once Grown Always Grown” | 
The Maule motto for more 
than 2 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
havea garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Senda postal for it to 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


100 Kinds of Apples 


Every variety for summer Nerd 


SEED; POTATOES 
500 00 BUSHELS' 










lots 
les big catalogue, tellin 
all about Teosinte, Bpeltz, Peaoat, ‘Aeria 
Barley, Macaroni! Wheat, Bromus, 
etc, Send for same today 


A.SALZER 
CO. A CROSSE.WIS 


Most Extensive Grower of 

































e winter, the smoothest, beet rooted, 

most vigorous trees that can be 

ra mes grown. Ourtrees take the lead every- 
where and always. 

in Amert showing can be newhere od, 

owe We pack for Sale deliver aud 

arantee it all over the United 


eu 
Staten Early booking “of orders desired. Write to 
day for late catalugue. 

19, BERLIN, MD, 


MPBEL.L’S EARLY . The Best Grape 
OSSELYN 
HARRICON’S NURSERIES, Box 


+ « « « The Best Gooseberry 
—— Curran’ 





Eo. 6. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Strawberry Culture 


AG@-page book, makes you un- 
derstand the whole subject. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25c, silver 
or lc etapa. Worth four times 


y backif ou don't 

think 80, Teautifal illustrated 
Strawberry Catalogue Free. + 
W.F. ALLEN, SALISBURY, MD. 


An Honest Bargain in Seeds 
Worth twice the money. Ten pkt.eand 
Catalog of Seedaand Bee Sup »plies of all 
kinds for lic. Early Wakefield Cabbage, 
Day Beet, Early Frame Cucumber, 
Imp. Manson Lettuce, Snowball Radish, 
Favorite Tomato, Purple ‘Top Turnip, 
Sweet Peas, Nasturtium, Pansy. Large 
a> d Wethersfield Onion Ib. ae. Quality 

high, Prices low. Will save you money. 
MARTZ SEED CO., Seed Growers. Grundy Center, lowa. 
















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


| es 
anginer arset GRIMM SAP SPOUTS — 


ugar utensils. First prize in the Vermont.Maple Sugar Makers 
aon oica at Darlington Vie Jan. 6, 1904. C. J.Bell, George H. Soule, ease \_ 
P.B.B. Northrop and W. G. Otis own the largest maple groves in’ 
Vermont and have equipped their entire bush with Grimm spouts. You run no 
. hem | have tried it and other makes — ee. — seaeee maze sap is 
thout in. to your trees, mplesand system for tapping free. 
aba = ated G. M. GRIMM, Mationd. Vt. 































beautiful catalogue of 


DF wea SEEDS, PLANTS, ETC. 


Loe ne estored mrad plate, lithegraph 


cover. uyer should see 


” it Before bee elsewhere, (7 . arca = of lowers here is 
OFFER THAT SHOULD INTCREST YOU. Send us six 
AW contains amps to pay the postage, and we will ay 


a heer fie Wiped Bencien. (7 L: With Pansy Dookle yd ae he ne y 1 pkt. 

ehed and § ensios. (Pricel« ansy Booklet, tellin L... mw em. Also 
seeds) celebrate | New Dwart eT EMPLIN & S Tomato, (Price 10c ob All for enty Goin omnes. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. L. TEMPLIN & SONS,Box 54, CALLA, OHIO. 


GRAP 
grower. Send us your orders—ene vine or a car load. A com- 
VINES feteogiserl STARK BRO’S athe 


DIBBLE’S SE SEED POTATOES 


dea in yone at. .y price, because they are grown from 
seleced reed 7. Svirein ra = ih, 1 rege oni Narihy an 4 mtored | iu E Treat -nrooft warehouses, theref -e will grow. 
ae the new mammowacetpeneet ree. EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed~rower, Honeoye Falis, NN. Y. 


SEEDS =cfower We are Seed Growers (not 


atalogue, also one large pac 











STARK GRAPE N UKSERLES are in the heart of the famous Chantangus 
Grape Belt, whi oe pracrs the finest vines grown in the U. We have 
an pomenpe stock of all leading sorts; quality perfect; prices 4. as those of 























mere dealers), and sell di- 
rect to the wkd goerseed at Wholesale Prices. Our special- 
ties are choice Vegetable Seeds, Seed Potatoes, selected Seed Cora, improved Oats, oe. 
Catologue Free--Don’t miss seeing it. JOSEPH HARRIS CO., COLDWATER, ff. Y. 
———s 


LANL TESTED 























HOLMES’ SEEDS 


oe uce prize vegetables. Every Holmes variety is from tested 

stock. our garden will be better for the help you can get from our catalogue 
for 1904, It is the finest seed book of the season and will be sent to you Freeif you 
mention this panes. Contains s0 pages. Full of illustrations direct from photegraphs. 
It is 1:me to plan for spring planting and now is the time to send for this Seok. 

HOLMES SEED CO. Pa. 




















Harrisburg 











| also retained longer under the tree; 


delivered an ‘instructive 


| requisites. for success were soil, 
kets, 
ing and the application of up-to-date 
business principles. 


obtained by the simple, 
met 
a specialist in 
work. This is particularly true of the 
market gardener in Pennsylvania, who 
must meet the competition of the south, 
where 
Quality, not quantity, must be the slo- 
gan. of every market gardener. 
vised getting vegetable seeds from the 
north and asparagus plants from the 
south. 





TREE FRUITS 


Pruning and Training an Orchard. 


HENRY FLATER, HANCOCK COUNTY, O.° 





My orchard contains 15 acres. The 
apple trees are planted 36x40 feet apart, 
with rows of peaches between. The va- 
rieties of apples are Rhode Island 
Greening, Northwestern Greening, 
Northern Spy and Baldwin; peaches, 
Late and Early Crawford, Michigan 
Early, Lemon Free, Elberta and Beer’s 
Smocks. The two rows shown in the 
accompanying illustration (on next 
page) are Rhode Island Greenings and 
Late Crawfords. This view was select- 
ed for the purpose of showing the head- 
ing and pruning. The ground, as you 
will notice, is worked up close to the 
trunks of the trees; still, the branches 
are not broken or bruised as is s0 much 
complained of in low heading. This 
difficulty was overcome by cultivating 
with an extension-head disk harrow. 

The spread of the peach trees will 
now average 16 to 20 feet in digmeter. 
They were planted five years ago. The 
orchard was seeded to crimson clover 
the first week in September. I have 
used a small amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer and some wood ashes, but as yet 
no barnyard manure. The trees are 
thrifty, healthy and bear well. I shall 
seed with a grain drill both ways, in 
order to seed between the rows and not 
seed close to the trunk of the trees. I 
prefer the low round top, with from five 
to eight branches, on peaches, and from 


| five to six branches on apples. 


I find -many advantages in low head- 
ing, and head my peaches 14 to 16 
inchesand myapp!es 26 to28inches. They 
are less liable to be damaged by storm, 
more easily and more quickly pruned, 
much easier and less expensive to pick, 
and the body of the tree is protected, 
and sun scald prevented. Moisture is 
the 
will grow larger on low- 
trees with several branches 
high-headed trees with fewer 
branches; the best fruit is on the out- 
side of the trees, ripens more evenly 
and has higher color. This orchard has 


diameter 
headed 
than on 


caused me much competition in my 
business, Many others have been 
planted, and will pay, if they get the 


same care as mine does, I had a fine 


| peach crop the third year, and also one 


the past year; besides a few choice ap- 
ples. 


in Eastern Pennsy!vania. 





Horticulture 





The farmers’ institute of Philadelphia 
county, under the auspices of the Penn- 


sylvania horticultural society, was held 


last week. In the absence of Pres Ed- 
win Lonsdale, Sec David Rust presided. 
The atendance was gocd. Ernest Hem- 
ing of Philadelphia spoke on An old- 
time flower garden. He said that the 
old-time garden did not consist in spe- 
cial locations, but rather in the simple 
adornment of natural conditions, and 
an individual acquaintance of each 
plant or shrub developed to its greatest 
beauty. Selections must suit situations 
to bring success. 

Hon J. H. Swartz of Monroe county 
address on 
He stated that the 
mar- 
love for the work, high manur- 


Market gardening. 


By high manur- 
ing he meant such conditions as were 
yet intense 
The market gardener must be 
every feature of his 


hods. 


conditions are more favorable. 


He ad- 


In the culture of asparagus he rec- 


ommended: application of ground bone 
when starting the bed, phosphoric acid 
and potash in the fall, 


and 600 to 800 


pounds nitrate of soda for spring appli- 
cation. He uses air-slaked lime for the 
usparagus beetle. For rust he says 
cutling, burning and spraying with bor- 
deaux are the only remedies. Straw- 
berries are grown as a catch crop, be- 
tween sweet corn. After fruiting the 
berries one season, plow them under 
and plant land to cabbage or tomatoes, 
With intense manuring, his yields are 
from 350 to 500 bushels per acre. J. O. 
Thilow gave an instructive address on 
Improvements in vegetables in the last 
decade. James Boyd spoke about the 
Gardens of Syria and Egypt. Prof 
Franklin Menges gave an interesting 
talk on The value of our native birds 
to the farmer. 

What is the best catch crop in case 
of hay failure? was taken from the 
question box. Prof Menges stated oats 
and Canada field peas. A farmer from 
Delaware who was present said cow- 
peus. Mr Swartz, speaking on The fer- 
tilizer question, said that there were 
$5,500,000 worth of fertilizers used in the 
United States annually, $2,000,000 worth 
of which was practically wasted be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge in the use 
of commercial fertilizer. This ignor- 
ance was scarcely excusable, on account 
of a large amount of concise published 
matter upon the subject accessible to 
every farmer. It was just as impor- 
tant to know the source or form of 
plant food elements in a fertilizer as to 
have its analysis. He urged that laws 
should require the printing upon each 
sack of fertilizer with the analysis, the 
respective food 
Additional ad- 


source from which the 
elements were derived, 
dresses on Attractive home surround- 
ings and their value, ilustrated, by 
Oliver Paul; Lawns and lawn-making, 
by C. R. Ball, assistant agrostologist of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. Florists and seedsmen made 
interesting exhibits. 
ee 


A Sensational Potato Story. 





Some extraordinary prices were real- 
ized at the Smithfield show for a few 
pounds of potatoes, a York firm selling 


four pounds of Eldorado potatoes for 
$2000. This means about three times 
their weight in gold. The raiser of 
these remarkable tubers declined an 
offer of $350 for a single potato, and 
$15,000 was paid for ten tons of the 
Northern Star variety.—[New York 


Herald, 

Being skeptical about the correctness 
of this report, American Agriculturist 
referred the matter to Alexander Dean 
of Kingston-on-Thames, one of the 
greatest potato experts in England. His 
reply is as follows: “I regret that it 
is not in my power to give you much 
information with respect to the potato 
Eldorado. So far, it is in very few 
hands, and has been grown to a very 
limited extent. I anticipate that its 
name has something to do with the sen- 
sational prices said to have been given 
for them. We here have become sq, ac- 
customed to the lies spread abroad 
through the agency of th press, that 
seems willing to publish anything, no 
matter how false, if sensational, that I 
prefer to entertain grave doubts with 
respect to the prices mentioned in the 
above dispatch. 

“I do not know who is the producer 
or originator of the Eldorado. A Mr 
Findlay of Scotland is the raiser of 
the Northern Star. He is also credited 
with Up-to-date, Klondyke and others. 
Still, no mention of Eldorado is made 
in his list of the present season. There 
has been no lack of effort to boom 
Northern Star. It js being offered at 


prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 
per pound. Even at the lowest price 
named, it is simply fabulous. No va- 


riety ever raised, in my opinion, is 
worth such a price in the end. A good 
many persons invested in Northern 
Star last year. They now have stock 
and are bending heaven and earth to 
induce credulous peoyle to purchase at 
the prices named. There will be a 
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ATTRACTIVE APPLE AND PEACH ORCHARD 


slump by spring. The reports e* to the 
merits of Northern Star at Land are 
far from being unanimous. Many show 


that, though like all new varieties it is 
doing well, it is far from being a dis- 
ease and blight proof variety generally. 
What is true above will, no doubt, be 
the outcome of the Eldorado potato. 


“We have just formed here a national 
potato society. The primary objects 
are to conduct trials and test new and 
old varieties in diverse parts of the 
kingdom simultaneously. We can thus 
ascertain what are the real merits of 
varieties in one season as compared 
with those of good standard varieties. 
Reports of these trials would be safe 
guides for intending purchasers. We 
expect also to promote, as far as possi- 
ble, the best methods of storing seed 
tubers in the winter; to assist in select- 
ing and producing real disease resisting 
varieties; to improve general excellence 
and flavor; in general to further stim- 
ulate potato culture here; render the 
potato, much more than it now is, a 
staple article of food, besides being a 
profitable crop for the farmer. 


“I am well aware that on yeur side of 
the Atlantic yeu have ample experience 
in sensational yarns about varieties and 
prices. Such stories are not confined to 
Europe. Put little faith in what you 
have read about fabulous prices for 
British potatoes. Class them in the 
Same category you do your own, They 
are fine booming advertisements, no 
doubt, but with us here, especially those 
of us who are cool headed, such reports 
find little credence.”’ 

——————— 


Orchard Grass—The farmer who has 
never grown orchard grass should de- 
cide to sow a piece this spring and 
see how valuable a crop itis. Of course 
it will cost more than the seed usuaily 
sown; but never mind that, go ahead 
and put in a liberal amount of seed. 
Use a well prepared seed bed and the 
result I think, will be very gratifying. 
It is a grass that starts early; can be 
cut twice in the season and makes a 
palatable and nutritious hay.—[{F. H. 
Dow, Steuben County, N Y. 








[See opposite page.] 


Plants for a Shaded Garden. 


DR D. B. HALSTEAD, N J AGRi COLLEGE. 





I have much shade in a part of my 
garden from adjoining tall trees. Can 
you give me any advice as to the best 
vegetables and flowers to plant?— 
{Hugo Pfordte, Bergen County, N J. 

Such a situation is not favorable for 
ornamental or crop plants of any sort. 
Some plants may get along fairly well 
with the shade but the trees take the 
moisture and plant food out of the soil. 
Should the soil be of good richness and 
abounding in moisture, celery may be 
grown and, speaking generally, the 
salad plants such as spinach and let- 
tuce will do well so far as the lack of 
direct sunshine is concerned. Among 
flowers there is nothing, in my experi- 
ence, that does better in the shade than 
the nasturtium, provided the soil is 
moist and rich. 





Spray Mixture for Scale—In the re- 
marks in reference to our experimental 
work on peach trees the past season, as 
reported in American Agriculturist De- 
cember 26, 1903, I notice one mistake 
where it says: “On the same day an- 
other lot was made as follows: Lime 15 
pounds, salt 15 pounds, sulphur ten 
pounds and potash two pounds.” It 
should read as follows: Lime 15 pounds, 
salt 15 pounds, sulphur 15 pounds, sul- 
phate of copper ten pounds, potash two 
pounds, in 45 gallons water. This mix- 
ture was unboiled, though we uséd hot 
water for slaking the lime and dis- 
solving the bluestone. The sulphur, 
salt and potash were mixed in while 
the lime was boiling hot (slaking), giv- 
ing a thorough stirring at the time, af- 
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ter which the mixture was diluted with 
hot water. The sulphate of copper was 
dissolved in hot water and mixed in as 
the tank was filled. There seemed to 
be no residue at all left from the above 
when sprayed on the trees. It was 
where the above was applied that we 
had such remarkable growth from trees 
that were so nearly dead with scale 
when the mixture was applied. Thor- 
oughness is the essential thing In the 
treatment for the San Jose scale. We 
sprayed to kill or cure, expecting to in- 
jure the fruit buds, as they were nearly 
in bloom at the time we sprayed. We 
noticed no injury to the trees at all 
from the treatment.—[J. W. Killen, 
Kent County, Del. 


Cold Damages Peach Prospects— 
Fruit growers in the Connecticut valley 
claim there will be a poor peach crop 
this year. The intense cold following 
the holidays played havoc. Reports 
keep coming from certain parts of 
Maryland and New Jersey saying the 
outlook there ‘is’ dubious for the peach 
crop. Growers are unable at present to 
estimate the damage done by cold 
weather, but it is thought to be consid- 
erage.. Agricultural Commissioner O. 
B. Stevens of Georgia says the present 
cendition of orchards in his state is 
the best for years. The San Jose scale 
has been held in check and he looks for 
a fruit crop double that of last year. 
Further particulars will be printed next 
week. 





We ‘would not farm or keep house 


without the dear old American Agricul- 


turist.—[Mrs L,. Baird, 
ty. N Y. 


Broome Coun- 
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THOUSANDS HAYE KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND HEYER SUSPECT IT. 
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An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. E. Austin of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9th, 1902 

A little over a year ago 1 was taken with sev 
in my kidneys and bladder. They continuel 
give me trouble for over two months and | 
suffered untold mise-y. I became weak, emaciatec 
and very much run down, I had great difficulty in 
retaining my urine, and was obliged to pass water 
very often night and day. After I had used a 
sample bottle of Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-ltoot, which 
you so kindly sent me on my request, I experienced 
t relief, I immediately bought of my druggist 
© large bottles and continued taking it regula.ly. 
I am pleased to say that Swamp-Root cured me 
entirely. I can now stand on my feet all day 
without having any bad symptoms whatever. You 
are at liberty to use this testimonial letter if you 

wish. Gratefully yours, 


19 Nassau St, 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, !3 soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken 
by physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will 
be sent absolutely free, by mail, also 
a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. Address Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
be sure to mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist, 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and 
one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don't make y 
mistake, but remember’ the _ namie, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address,” Binghamton, 
N. ¥., on every bottle, . 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
la Nursery. HERS FAIL 

Frult Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experienes 
STARK BRO, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Bis 


Work Selting Battles’ Seeds” 


'e pend seeds and trust you. A good for and Girls and 
ether bonest people. Light and profitable employment. vite Dept 6 
FRANK H. DATTLES, Seed Grower, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 






















































Burpee’s Seeds, Philadelphia 


otherwise the price is ten cents, which is less than cost per copy in quarter-million editions. It is an elegant book of 178 peges, with 
Six Superb colored plates; tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds that Grow. Better write TO-DAY! Do not Delay t 
































WHY SO SURE? 


It's made on the right 

it works right. It brings | —} 

— to the beginner as well 
the ae poultry 

calser. 


Successful 


is the nearest of all the out and out automatic 
machines, both Incubator 
and Brooder, They can be 
depended upon under all 
conditions to hatch the most 
and brood them the best. All 
eastern orders have prompt 
shipment from Buffa 100 
pens of standard fowls. In- 
cubator Catalog free, withPoultry Catalog 10c. 
























Des Moines Ineubstor Co. Dep 104, Des Moines, | 
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chicken business. We begin 
fe with the marketing of “Ay ywis, There's knowledge 
which will benefit anyone and may mean dollars to you. 
Our incubators are driving hens out of business. They work 
regardless of weather or of seasons. You can counton 
pa J every fertile egg. Money back if not al! weciaim, 


freight. The book is free. Just say ‘Send V 
Book and tei dott, GEO. TEL 00 Qu 



















Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Bex, 18, &pringtield, 0, 


The Cyphers Guarantee 


is made to you personality and is backed by every dollar we 
vein the world, It says the 
hers Incubator 


Oyn! AP rook pases satisfaction, hatc a. 
pant an thier chicks, with less o 











than al! other makes 
you ame th's paver. cao Dearest — 
Nha nad INCUBATOR co., 
Chicago, New York, Bostes, THROUGHOUT 
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8. H. GREIDER, EEMS, PA. 
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Book of Plans instructs fully, We } pe you at 
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ae Free. 
P Qulacy, LiL 
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A Free Book About 


Incubators 


We iasue the best book ever written on 
who has 













spent @ years in perfecting th ry 
man who made the Racine. It tells facts 
baton “Don't, buy without the right incu- 
Don't buy without reading tt for 
eye's is free. Warehor lo, 
Ye _ aa City, Mo. and St. Paul, Minn. 
Racine Hatcher Co., Cox 8, Racine, Wis. 






| 4% feet from the 


| feet from the floor, 


A House for Laying Hens. 


F. H. VALENTINE, NEW JERSEY. 





On our dry, sandy soil, we must take 
precautions to secure a dry earth floor, 
The most common, as well as the cheap- 
est way to secure this, is to put down 











posts which project 6 or 8 inches above 
the surface, on these lay the sills of 
the house, usually 2x4s, and run boards 


around the inside, with the top edge 
flush up with the sill, and the lower 
edge 10 or 12 inches below. Then the 


pen thus formed is filled with sand up 
to the sills, and the house built on this 
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foundation. Such an arrangement se- 


cures a dry floor under most conditions, 
and it is said that rats will never dig 
under such a bottom, From my expe- 
rlence with rats, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that something more than a board 
on edge is needed to stop them. A 
concreted foundation instead of the 
posts and boards is excellent, and need 
not be over 6 inches thick for this pur- 
pose. 

In a house with no alley at the back, 
the roof should not be more than 4 to 
floor at the back. Nest 
should be under the dropping 
which should be about 2 to 2% 
and the roosts 


boxes 
board, 
about 
6 inches above this. There is then no 
trouble with hens roosting on or in the 
nests. The droppings boards and roosts 
may be inclosed with a muslin-covered 
frame hinged to the roof, to be let down 
on cold nights, thus making a snug and 
warm roosting room inside the regular 
scratching room. This forms what I 
call a scratching-room house, and ren- 
ders two apartments entirely unneces- 
sary. I have no use for a scratching 
shed in this windy climate. 
Poultrymen nowadays, who 
for profit, must build economically, 


are in it 
and 


| this is the accepted style with most of 


them. In a very long house, an alley at 
the back seems to be almost a neces- 
sity for convenience in caring for the 
birds, in which case it will be necessary 
to make it high enough to give head 
room. I have seen some houses so built 
with the roof highest there, sloping to- 
ward the front, but I don’t like a roof 
sloping that way, and it isn’t necessary 
if there is no alley. My house is 60 
inches high at the back, just the hight 
of five 10-inch boards, and .7 feet in 
front, and this is ample slope if a tarred 
felt roof is used. With shingles, a little 
more slope would be better. The front 
should have a good window for each 
pen. 

The plans show a part of my long 
house, which embodies about my idea 
of a cheap, convenient and comfortable 
house. One cut shows the ground plan 
of two pens. These may be duplicated 
to any length desired. The house ig 10 
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feet wide, each pen being 12 feet long. 
Bo ards 12 feet long cover the roof, with 
some projection on each side. The only 
outside door is on the east end, though 
one on opposite end would be con- 
venient. The window in each pen is 
composed of an old hotbed sash, 8x6 
feet, hung on hinges on one side so as 
to be opened outward, a stick fastened 
to the middie being used to push it 
open to any desired point and hold it 


there. During summer old burlap is 
tacked over these window sashes, ex- 


cluding the sun, and giving a good cir- 
culation of air. Wire netting is fast- 
ened over the openings inside the 
sashes, 

The droppings boards are made of 
four 10-inch boards, 12 feet long, each 
answering for two pens. The roosts are 
of 2x2-inch stuff, placed about 6 or 8 
Inches above the platform, the latter 
being 2 to 2% feet above the ground, as 
shown in the smaller cut. The roosts in 
the two pens shown are contiguous, 
thus giving the hens the advantage of 
the heat from those in the other pen, 
The partitions are made mostly of wire 
netting, with some boards at the bot- 
tom. 

In case of a very long house, it would 
be better to have at least every third 
or fourth partition solid of boards to 
avoid drafts. The doors in the parti- 
tions are made of wire netting tightly 
drawn on frames made of furring strips 
1x2 inch. The roof is covered with roof- 
ing paper and the sides with tarred 
felt. The dropping boards are cleaned 
every day as a general thing, and are 
sprinkled with coal ashes when we have 
them. This house cost about $1 per 
running foot. The lumber is hemlock, 
planed on one side. 


A Weekly Bill of Fare. 


J. L. He 





The morning feed of my flock con- 
sists of equal parts of bran, corn and 
oats made into a mash by the use of 
warm water. To this is added occa- 
sionally a little poultry food mixture. 
I give just enough of this to create a 
g00d appetite. About twice a week I 
mix in this mash some hoiled potatoes, 
carrots and mangel-wurzels and a 
little onion to flavor. Immediately 
after this mash they are given a mix- 
ture of grains, such as wheat, oats, 
barley, and the like, thrown in 
amongst straw or any coarse litter, in 
which they are made to work for it. 

Their evening meal consists of corn 
and occasionally buckwheat. As these 
have heating qualities in them, I con- 
sider this the best time to feed these 
grains. They have continually before 
them plenty of fresh wate., grit and 
oyster shells. Probably one cf the best 
foods in grains for the laying hen is 
the oat, but they must be carefully 
fed. Plenty of grit must be given them 
with this food, or, better, scald them 
the night before and give them in a 
soaked condition, but drain them off 
before doing so, Cabbage hung up for 
them to pick will furnish them with 
green food, or if this is not to be had, 
cut clover hay scalded will answer the 
same purpose, 


The buildings and quarters in 
general should be cleaned often. 
Do not let the droppings accu- 


mulate any more than in the cow or 
horse stable, 


Windarw 6° i v 


























FLOOR PLAN FOR TWO POULTRY PENS 
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D.V.8.); written in popular language ; com- 
Write to-day, to 


If you will write and say what 
Free stock you have—how many bead 

have used—and nention 
paper. This book is a comprehensive treatise 
on the scientific knowledge and attainments 
of the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess (M.D. 
mended and used by veterinarians ever 
where. Get it and become as master of 
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DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
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BURR INCUBATOR 


No night watching pecause 

we use our 56-inch Double 

Wafer Regulator, all latest 

improvements, California 

Redwood case, copper tank ,30 

days trial. Your money back 

if you say so. Catalogue free. 

BURR INCUBATOR CO., Box 243, Omahe Neb. 


GLOBE INCUBATORS 


are built on correct principles; are 
time, and reliable; om wo a life 
tine, and the price is rixht too, Our 
m mmoth big catalog tells all about 
them, and the chicken | busteson It's acorker,anda 
five-cent tamp will bring it to you. ress, 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 323, Freeport, I1L 
























AKE HENS PAY 


Humphrey Open Hopper Rone Cutter 
Mumporey Hapid Clover Cutter 

will double your ogg yield and cut your feed 
bill in half. Gusranteed to out easier and faster 
‘then any other, Tris! offer and catalogue free. 
HUSPHUREY, Mar! Bt, Factory, Joliet, Lil, 


AGENT WANTED 


z Good man in every county to sell a“ 


OSGOOD Farm: 

and Stock SCALES 
Most complete line made. 
Lever Stock Scaies are beauties. Prefer man 


1908-4 Patterns Steel 
experienced in seiling machinery and imple- 
ments. Fine catalogue, oO samples. Can be 
handled nicely as side line. Libera! contract. 
Exclusive ageney. Have you that man in 
mind? Show him this paper. He cas make 
mouey, 6 want him now. et quick. 

OSGOOD BCALE €O., 106 Central 8t., Binghamton, N.Y, 
Largest makers of Farm Scales in thie country 


Bi-Pedal Sickle 
and Tool Grinder 


Geared like a bicycle, fitted with 
yee Carborundum wheel grinds 

times as fast as sand stone. For 
Btoklon Edge Tools, Saw Gumming, 




















Polishing. Farmers’ Special Otter, 
1G Gaye Pres Free Trial. Price $8.60. 
Retorn i factory. Agents Wanted. 





K,. Satie Bros. Co., 
4Penn St, N. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Backache 


BY ONE MAN, It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Gaves moi 
backache, Send for FREE illus. aun, eatateaee showing latest =e 
Vivet orfor geonves agency, 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 55 N. Jeflersoa St., Chicago, ll. 
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PEPPLER, Box 10, Hightstown, N. J. 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 














Potato Holdings Not Heavy. 





Fully three-fourths of the 1903 potato 
crop fas found its way to market. This 


according to the testimony of American 
Agriculturist’s correspondent in the 
heavy producing states, following our 
{investigation just completed. Reports 


from many of the potato growing coun- 
ties of Wisconsin and Minnesota show 
farmers holding moderate reserves at 
a late January date. Advices from New 
York are to the same effect. Answers 
from Maine and Vermont indicate a 
slightly larger percentage of holdings 
than in New York. Replies from Ohio 
and Iowa exhibited nothing in the way 
of heavy rural supplies. 
Generally, potatoes are 
in storage. From Michigan a 
lated reports to the contrary are re- 
ceived, but a majority of the growers 
are turning in no complaints. Through- 
out Wisconsin, potatoes are in fair to 
good condition, many counties report- 
ing keeping qualities excellent. 
Throughout Wisconsin, potatoes are 
in fair to good condition, many counties 


well 
few iso- 


keeping 


as 


reporting keeping qualities as excel- 
lent. Early in the season, however, es- 
pecially in and around Portage county, 
a@ great many potatoes were affected 
with soft and dry rot. Since the holi- 
days, this has almost entirely disap- 
peared. 


Farmers in York state are register- 
ing no complaints concerning storage 


supplies. The same may be said of 
Maine growers. 

From nearly all sections come ad- 
vices of a satisfactory demand for po- 
tatoes. Northern producers, particu- 
larly, state that the inquiry is large 
and without exception they seem to 
take a bright view of the market for 


the next few months. 

New York growers and country deal- 
ers who have not sold indicate a dis- 
position to hold as many potatoes as 
possible for the early spring markets, 
looking for higher prices. 

In such parts of Iowa and Ohio as 
the crop was short, prices are hovering 
close to 90 cents per bushel. Maine 
growers are receiving $1.55 per barrel 
for Hebrons, $1.65 for Mountains and 
$1.85 for Rose. Vermont prices are 55 
to 60 cents per bushel at the cars; New 
York 65 to 90 cents; Michigan growers 
are getting 52 to 70 cents, and Wiscon- 
sin farmers 48 to 67 cents. Some of the 
Wisconsin potato producers claim com- 
petition among buyers is not as good 
fin their localities as it should be, con- 
sidering conditions elsewhere, 


COMMERCIAL 


American Products to the Orient. 


A consignment of 400 tons mess beef 
the first shipment on an order for 2000 
tons to go to the Russian army in 
Manchuria, has left San Francisco. In 
addition to this an order has been 
placed for 4,000,000 pounds of American 
flour. The latter is to be shipped to 
supply depots of the Japanese army. 
In a talk before the Minnesota state 
agricultural convention at Minneap- 
olis, Pres J. J. Hill of the Great 
Northern railroad dwelt upon the im- 
portance of American farmers holding 
the oriental trade already built up. The 
railroads are doing their part, he de- 
clared, by making equitable rates west- 


ward. Flour can be shipped 30 cents 
cheaper from the northwest to the 
Pacific than to New York. 

a = 


Top Prices for Wool can of course be 
secured only when all the conditions 
are favorable. W. R. J., a Pennsyl- 
vania subscriber, writes that he can- 
not get within 2 or 3 cents of American 
Agriculturist’s quotations for his wool. 
Market prices as printed usually apply 
to round lots of the kinds specified, 
fleeces closely sorted, and available for 
immediate use by the largest consum- 
ers. Not infrequently smaller parcels 
of really excellent wool as shipped from 
the interior fail to quite reach top fig- 
ures as quoted by the wholesale wool 
merchants. 

Our Bacon in Ireland—A “trade 
secret” of Sir Thomas Lipton, the An- 
glo-American packer, is out, Sec Wilson 
in a talk before the house committee 
on agriculture, told how Sir Thomas 
handles American swine. He buys 
lighter grades of hogs here, makes them 
into bacon and sells the product in 
England as “Irish bacon.” Britons 
readily give a premium for Irish bacon, 
hence the deal is exceedingly profitable 
to the Anglo-American packer. 

Chicago Elevator 
grain warehouses in this city recog- 
nized on the board of trade as “regu- 
lar” have a total capacity of 33,370,000 
bushels. Certificates of grain and seeds 
stored in these regular warehouses are 
negotiable on contracts for future de- 
livery. 


Capacity—The 





It is gratifying to note the “high 
pressure” value American Agriculturist 
has been to countless numbers during 
these 60 years and its continued use- 
fulness to and growing appreciation by 
the agricultural and allied interests of 
our country.—[S. P. Heilman, Lebanon 
County, Pa. 








AGRICULTURE 
The Canning’ Outlook. 


Prospects for Tomatoes and Corn, 


WILLARD G. ROUSE, MARYLAND. 





Each of these commodities, corn and 
tomatoes, represent the extreme con- 
dition of the canned goods market as 
affected by demand and supply, i e, an 
overproduction of tomatoes has caused 
the price of last year’s pack to fall to 
62% cents per dozen for 3's, which is 
8 to 10 cents per dozen less than cost, 
On the other hand, a partial failure of 
the corn crop and consequently an un- 
derproduction has caused the price of 
corn to rise to about $1 per dozen for 
standard goods, which is nearly 50 cents 
per dozen above cost. 


The natural result of this condition 
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will be a very much decreased acreage 


of tomatoes and a very much increased 
acreage of corn, with the attending pos- 
sibilities of a reversal of the present 
situation in 1904; that is to say, if there 
should be a partial failure of the to- 
mato crop, very much higher prices 
would follow on account of the de- 
creased acreage, whereas if the partial 
failure of the corn crop in 1902 and 1903 
should be followed by a good corn crop 
in 1904, with an increased acreage, the 
price of corn would be materially 
lower. 

Further than these general and some- 
what elementary propositions, it is im- 
possible for anyone to form an idea 
about next year’s canning business. The 
matter is so much in doubt, and in- 
volves in such a large degree crop con- 
ditions, both packers and buyers will 
trade cautiously no doubt until 
summer season, when crop conditions 
become developed. The average con- 
tract price for corn and tomatoes in 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia will 
not be over $7 per ton, and the average 
contract price for corn not over $8, 
————_ 


Forms of Contrac‘s with “‘Canners. 


Below are given several forms of con- 
tracts as made out by some canners in 
Maryland, New York and New Jersey, 
with farmers furnishing tomatoes, corn 
and peas, There -does not seem to be 

(To Page 119.] 














COMFORTABLE HOME OF C. J. BELL, MASTER VERMONT STATE GRANGE 


One of the best known and most successful farmers in Vermont is C. J. Bell of East Hardwick. His farm of 


350 acres is among the best in the stnte. 
-cultivated fields over all of which it is possible to run a harvester. 
There is a dairy supplied by from 25 to 30 cows. 


-and maple sugar. 


stable its whole length with a basement under all. 


It.is crossed by three highways and a railroad. There are 125 acres of 
The principal 

One of the barns is 130 feet long and has a 
The soil is mostly a light loam with some muck having double 


crops are hay, oats, potatoes 


hardpan underneath. Mr Bell is well known to patrons in New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Write for Sower’s Manual, 
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Rivers bank-full in January, serious 
floods here and there in the Ohio and 
Susquehanna valleys, possible drouth in 
July. What a pity some of this water 
did not come last fall to thoroughly 
soak the ground before winter freezing. 


<> 


The New York state fair last year 
paid a strong $2000 in premiums to 
breeders of Shorthorn, Devon, Hereford 
and Angus cattle. This indicates at a 
glance the positive encouragement the 
state fair association offers to beef 
raising in our older middle and eastern 
states. No doubt the premiums to be 
awarded next fall will be fully as lib- 
eral. In spite of the tremendous com- 
petition of the west, the day may come 
when home-grown beef will enter very 
largely into the yearly consumption of 
our densely populated territory. 
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Agricultural interests are all agreed 
that the federal census relating to live 
stock and farm crops should be gath- 
ered oftener than every ten years. For 
a long time American Agriculturist has 
favored a shortening of the time which 
elapses between the gathering and the 
publication of statistics, and a thor- 
ough work of this character at least 
once every five years. At the annual 
meeting of the national live stock asso- 
ciation held at Portland, Ore, a few 
days ago, a resolution was enthusias- 
tically adopted, calling for a classified 
census of live stock every five years. 
This in substance supports the census 
bill before congress last year, and now 
being considered the present session. 
The bill is reasonable, and will appeal 
to practically all classes of farmers. It 
provides not only for a classified census 
of live stock, but also for a census of 





nue it. 
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cereals and some Other important field 
crops. The law already specifies a 1905 
census of manufactures. Certainly 
agriculture, which furnishes, roundly 
speaking, two-thirds of our exports to 
foreign countries, is worthy equal con- 
sideration. It is not the purpose of the 
national live stock association, or of the 
agricultural press, to have this census 
made unduly expensive. Nor should it 
be so complicated and far-reatching as 
to prevent the publication of the data at 
the earliest moment after being se- 
cured, Let the census be taken every 
five years, covering farm animals and 
the leading crops, and published within 
six months, or a shorter period if pos- 
sible. Congress should see to it that 
provision is made for such census to be 
taken in the year 1905. 
abe _— os 

The bill recently introduced in con- 
gress by Hon H. C. Adams of Wiscon- 
sin for increasing the appropriations 
for the various state experiment sta- 
tions is not merely in the interest of 
the institutions for which appropria- 
tions are made, but for the general 
welfare and advancement of agricul- 
ture. Most experiment stations are now 
efficiently organized and a large num- 
ber of them have passed through their 
teoth-cutting period. While there is 
yet room for improvement in many of 
them, the stronger institutions should 
not be held back on account of the 
inefficiency of the weaker ones, partic- 
ularly by those where political influence 
dominate and contro! the director and 
his staff. The constituency of the vari- 
ous state experiment stations has grown 
enormously and is practically im- 
possible for many of them to meet the 
demands made upon them with the 
present funds available. While it is 
true, that some states have supple- 
mented federal appropriation, no sane 
and well-informed individual will ques- 
tion the fact that an increased appro- 
priation to these institutions now will 
benefit the country at large. American 
Agriculturist was one of the very first 
to suggest the propositions, later car- 
ried out by the enactment of the Mor- 
rill and Hatch acts in behalf of agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. Our law makers at Washington 
should not forget the part the farm- 
ers of this country have played in our 

national prosperity. 

es : 

Several varieties of ‘field and garden 
seeds will be in short supply the com- 
ing season. This applies particularly 
to vine seeds, cucumber, sweet corn and 
certain kinds of beans, etc. These facts 
are brought out in American Agricul- 
turist’s annual midwinter investiga- 
tion now drawing to a close, details to 
be printed in these columns next week. 
In many directions high prices are 
bound to prevail; here and there it will 
probably be difficult, late in the sea- 
son, to secure needed supplies where 
shortages are most pronounced. The 
lesson is apparent to the forehanded 
farmer. Secure seed supplies fairly 
early in the season, and do not wait 
until planting time. Where there is 
any reasonable doubt, determine the 
germinating power of the seed. This 
will apparently be more than ever nec- 
essary in field corn, owing to the un- 
favorable conditions last fall for the 
maturing of good seed. Annoying and 
expensive losses may be prevented by 
buying of reputable seed houses, and 
advertisements of same to appear in 
our columns in the coming weeks are 
well worthy your careful consideration, 
—— 

Cotton continues to occupy the stage. 
Under further speculative manipula- 
tion, the price of futures has advanced 
to 15 cents per pound; under the serious 
threat of ultimate crop devastation. 
Congress has appropriated $250,000 to 
fight the boll weevil. Thé market, now 
so strained, with the manufacturing 
world aghast at the phenomenal cost of 
raw material, will eventually right it- 
self. The campaign against the boll 
weevil will be long drawn. Sec Wilson 





EDITORIAL 


proposes to carry on the work syste- 
matically, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that farmers and cotton growers 
co-operate with the department of agri- 
culture in this serious business. He 
believes that better farming is neces- 
sary in the south; that early maturing 
varieties of cotton shou!d be planted, 
and that within reasonable limitations 
other crops should be substituted for 
cotton in the weevil infested territory, 
The work of the commission has al- 
ready begun in Texas. 
ee 
Intensely cold weather throughout 
the northern half of the United States 
a considerable portion of January and 
low temperatures extending well into 
the south cause some apprehension, The 
entire month of December averaged 
colder than usual through large areas, 
the mercury werking down to 30 de- 
grees under the zero point and worse 
in the great central valleys, while snow 
protection to autumn sown grains was 
indifferently distributed. Below-zero 
weather here and there in wheat terri- 
tcry this month, with these conditions, 
diverts attention to the expressed fears 
in trade circles lest grain has been 
damaged. But so far as that is con- 
cerned, the speculators kill the winter 
wheat crop once or twice every season, 
and it subsequently turns the tables 
on the pessimists during the resurrec- 
tion period of early spring with its soft 
breezes and genial sunshine. Below- 
zero weather in January is not neces- 
sarily prejudicial to blossoming crops 
in June. 





The vegetable canning industry as a 
whole is healthy, yet the outlook 
for the coming season is not es- 
pecially brilliant, owing in part to 
overproduction. Canners are inclined 
to believe the business overdone. Farm- 
ers on the other hand claim there is so 
little margin of profit, particularly in 
growing sweet corn, that this side ifs- 
sue is not very attractive. From in- 
vestigation just conducted by American 
Agriculturist it annears that while well 
established canning faciories have 
made reasonable profits, some of the 
new concerns lost money the past year. 
This page has more than once con- 
tained a warning note urging farmers 
to be very sure of their ground in going 
into new canning enterprises, either co- 
operative or proprietary. Under favor- 
able conditions, and this includes wise 
business management, the canning fac- 
tory may be conducted with a profit to 
farmers holding stock in same; but this 
year finds old reasons prevailing for 
proper conservatism in approaching 
this somewhat fascinating subject. 

Acceptable as farm laborers in sec- 
tions where fruits and vegetables are 
largely grown for market, it is interest- 
ing to note that many more Italians 
may be available for such work the 
coming season. The Italian government 
has appointed a representative to co- 
operate with the immigration bureaus 
in handling Italian immigrants. Last 
year 250,000 of these came to this coun- 
try, a very large proportion of them 
drifting to the congested cities. The 
Italian government is desirous that very 
many of these people may be placed 
upon farms, and the present effort may 
do something to direct the tide of new- 
comers toward the agricultural dis- 


tricts. 
— 





The United States again stands, at 
the close of the calendar year 1903, at 
the head of world’s exporting nations, 
so far as relates to domestic products, 
In round numbers our exports during 
the past 12 months were 1458 million 
dollars, compared with 1416 millions for 
the United Kingdom, and about 1200 
millions for Germany. These interest- 
ing figures have just been made publie 
by the department of commerce and 
labor. When details are at hand, the 
further highly important fact will no 
doubt appear that of this vast sum the 
products of agriculture made up sub- 
































































































stantially. two-thirds. With the coun- 
try’s permanent prosperity so very 
largely dependent upon the farm, how 
truly may it be said that the proper 
recognition of the farmers’ interests 
should be heard in legislature and con- 
gress. 
en ‘ 

According to promise, next week's is- 
sue of American Agriculturist will be 
our special garden number, embodying 
in its pages an interesting array of all 
departments pertaining to gardening, 
fruit growing, truck farming, etc. With 
early February the days are lengthen- 
ing, and the thoughts of the progress- 
ive farmer are turning toward the ap- 
proaching crop season, This number 
of your favorite weekly, greatly en- 
larged, will be well worth reading and 


preserving for further reference, from 
cover to cover, advertisements and all. 
— => 


It meatis a great deal to a man to be 
uble to unhesitatingly place an order 
for advertised goods without knowing 
with whom he deals. Our guarantee of 
advertisements makes this possible 
with all readers. Read the contract on 
this page. 





Boxes for Rural Free Delivery. 
FOURTH ASST POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


A rural free delivery route was start- 
ed here November 16, 1903. I have a 
mail box made of wood, satisfactory 
to me and to my business. It is storm 
proof and tight, just as good as any 
of the approved government boxes on 
the route. A few others have boxes 
that were not purchased from the post- 
office ring. The postmaster has in- 
structed the carrier not to deposit mail 
in any of these homemade boxes, Is 
there any reason why I can’t have my 
mail deposited in said box at my own 
risk? JI have informed the carrier, and 
he said he was willing to put mail in 
the box, but was instructed not to do 
it.—(C. H. Brewer, Union County, N J. 

If two or more persons residing upon 
a rural route agree together to use the 
Same rural mail box as a receptacle for 
their mail matter, they may do so, pro- 
vided they file with the postmaster at 
the office from which the route starts a 
written order to that effect, signed by 
all the patrons who wish to have their 
mail so delivered. The head of a fam«< 
ily may sign for the family, but the 
names of all mail-receiving members of 
the family must appear on the carrier's 
name and address book. Persons de< 
siring this community service must pro< 
vide and properly erect upon the line 
of route a mail box which has been for- 
mally approved, as meeting the re- 
quirements of postmaster general's ora 
der. 

Any person who desires to have his 
mail delivered by a rural carrier must 
conform to the requirements of the 
postmaster general's order. Boxes not 
located and erected in conformity with 
the requirements of this order will not 
be served by rural carriers. Service 
must not be withdrawn from boxes now 
being served without direct authority 
from this office. Mail for persons re- 
fusing or neglecting to erect approved 
boxes should be retained at the post- 
office to be called for. 


covntisiomicineeetags eats 

Milch Goats—I unaerstand there are 
British Nubian goats in England that 
have become acclimated. If they can 
stand that climate, I see no reason why 
they cannot be adapted to various sec« 
tions of the United States. Some years 
ago, a gentleman residing in southern 
California imported several Maltese 
milk producing goats. There are said 
to be several flocks of Spanish Maltese 
goats in this country. I understand 
there is one in Texas, another in Mary- 
land and a third in Canada. Recently 
some Toggenberger (Swiss) goats were 
imported into Canada with several oth- 
er breeds of milch goats. Some ten or 
12 years ago an Ohio man imported 
some Swiss goats, but as they were not 
properly handled they have not flour- 
ished, and so far as I know the proj- 
ect has been given up.—[Dr William 
M. Decker, Erie County, N Y. 
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Forms of Contracts with Canners. 





{From Page 117.] 
any general uniformity about the con- 
tracts. Each firm has its own form, 
as indicated by the following. 


The following is the form of contract 
many Maryland packers will use this 
season with growers for corn and to- 
matoes: 

I have this day sold to John Har- 

ford all the good sound red ripe toma- 

toes of good size, which I grow upon 
20.acres which I this day agree to plant. 

All to be delivered in good canning con- 

dition to his canning house at Bell- 

town during the packing season of 1904, 

For the tomatoes so delivered I to re- 
ceive $7 per ton. Settlement to be made 
each Friday for all delivered up to 

Thursday night, and final settlement to 
be made when season closes. 

+ (Signed) A. Farmer. 

I hereby accept this sale in its en- 
tirety and agree to receive and settle 
for the goods upon conditions named, 

John Harford. 

In consideration of the acceptance of 
the sale on the part of John Harford, 
I hereby agree to purchase what fer- 
tilizers or phosphates I may need or 
use for the spring of 1904 cropping as 
follows: (Amounts and prices specified). 
(Signed) A. Farmer. 

A NEW JERSEY CONTRACT. 

This Memorandum of Agreement, 
made this 12th day of March, 1904, 
between A. Farmer of Borden county, 
N J, and B. Asher of Borden in said 
state, witnesseth: That the said A, 
Farmer agrees to raise 20 acres of to- 
matoes, for said Asher, during the sea- 
son of 1904, and to deliver the crop of 
fruit therefrom, as fast as ripe, to him 
at his canning house in Borden. The 
fruit is to be in all respects of good 
quality, and in good condition, and said 
Asher shall not be under obligation to 
receive any that is not, but has the 
right to demand the delivery of any 
such if he chooses to do so. 

Said Asher agrees to receive the fruit 
raised and delivered as aforesaid, and 
to pay for the same at the rate of 00 
cents per 100 pounds, by January 1, 
1905. In consideration of the premises, 
said A, Farmer agrees, and binds him- 
self, not to raise any other tomatoes 
during the year 1904 than the said 20 
acres, and that he will not during that 
year sell, or deliver, any tomatoes 
whatever to any other person or per- 
sons whatever, than said Asher or his 
representative, without his consent in 
writing. In witness whereof, the said 
parties have hereto set their hands this 
day and year first above written. 

A NEW YORK FORM, 

Memorandum of Agreement. Made 
and entered into this tenth day of 
March, 1904, between A. Farmer of 
Oakwood, N Y, party of the first part, 
and F. Bard of Nastota, N Y, party of 
the second part. Witnesseth, that the 
said party of the first part agrees to 
plant, till and raise 20 acres of peas 
for canning purposes for the season of 
1904, and to deliver immediately after 
cutting, all the sound, merchantable 
product thereof, at the factory of the 
party of the second part. The pods 
must be fresh and green and the peas 
tender. All the vines having heated, 
hard or ripening peas will be rejected. 
Peas to be shelled by party of the sec- 
ond part. 

Further. That said party of the first 
part agrees to plant, till and raise 20 
acres of white sugar corn for canning 
purposes for the season of 1904, and to 
deliver the corn raised thereon at the 
factory of the party of the second part, 
at such times and in such quantities as 
the party of the second part in the 
course of his business may direct; said 
corn to be in proper condition for pre- 
serving purposes, and in every way ac- 
ceptable to the party of the second part 
‘when so delivered. Corn to be husked 


With Keystone State Fruit Growers. 


{From Page 1i113.] 
has ever confronted the horticulturists 
and farmers of the state. ‘Legislation 
now in force is net adequate to control 
it and the money necessary not avail- 
able. He admitted the necessity of ad- 
ditional legislation and funds, but was 
not clear as to what specific means 
should be recommended. The injustice 
of compelling all nurserymen to keep 
their premises clear of scale, and per- 
mitting careless neighbors to harbor in- 
fested trees or plants in close proxim- 
ity, was admitted; but under existing 
circumstances no remedy seems avail- 





able. He thought, however, that some 
legislation is necessary that will re- 
quire orchardists and owners or occu- 


pants of premises to treat or destroy 
infested trees, or have the same done 
by properly authorized state officials at 
the expense of the offender. 

A resolution was adopted unanimous- 
ly asking for an annual appropriation 
of $2500 for the agricultural experiment 
station at the state college, to make in- 
vestigations and experiments along this 
line; and $10,000 annually for two years 
to the department of agriculture for the 
economic zoologist to use in the sup- 
pression of San Jose scale and other in- 
jurious insects. 

The general consensus of opinion was 
that there should be inspection of pri- 
vate property by competent state offi- 
cials, to determine whether San Jose 
scale or other dangerous insect pests 
are present; to give instructions how to 
destroy and treat infested trees and re- 
quire offenders to comply with instruc- 
tions under penalty of the law. 

In his experience, Mr Heister said tbe 
preferred 20-pound baskets for peaches, 
on account of the great convenience of 
handling and transporting. For apples 
he has had best results with barrels. 
The secretary of agriculture, Hon N, 
B. Critchfield, made a brief address. 
He favored an increased appropriation 


for suppression of the scale and the 
encouragement of the horticultural in- 
terests of the state. 

The subject 
and thinning was ably discussed by Dr 
Funk of Berks county, a practical and 
extensive fruit grower, 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, a well-posted specialist on the 
question of cold storage, gave a practi- 
cal talk, illustrating it with statistical 
charts showing the results of recent 
experiments in that line. 
Butz of the state college, 
senting some interesting facts and al- 
luring figures on Ginseng culture, 
not advise his friends to embark in the 
Horace McFarland, 
remarks on Fruit trees and plants for 
beauty, deplored the selfishness of those 
“who would not plant fruit trees 
highway, 
stranger appropriate a portion 
The plea was a somewhat novel 
one, but his argument was convincing. 
The lecture on 
fish culture, by 
trated with the stereopticon and was 
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EASTERN FARM INTERESTS 
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Fertility Leached Out. 


J. A, CASTERLINB, MORRIS 


One peculiar feature of the past 
I have not seen 
correspondent, 


season that 
tioned by 
been the 
nures, 
cial, 
seem to make 


or plowed 


any 
utter 
whether stable or 
and in almost all crops. It did not 
any difference if the fer- 
tilizer was applied to the top surface 
no effect 
Corn on the best soils with liberal ap- 


under, 


inaction of 


in 


fertilizing 


Mr Fulton of 
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while pre- 
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plications of stable manures and com- 
mercial fertilizer in the hill as a starter 
hed the appearance of that which in 


ordinary years is 
of a 


shade 


I know 
part was 
of stable 


of one 


grown under the 


tree. Lack of sunshine, 
whether produced by cloud or tree, hag 
much the same effect. No doubt the 
necessary chemical changes in soil and 
fertilizers were retarded or did not take 
place at all from the same cause. Many 
farmers suspect that the excessive rain- 
fall leached the fertilizing elements out 
of reach of the roots of the crops, even 
on retentive soils. 


weil 


field where a 
treated to a heavy coat 
manure 


disked in, 


and the whole had a heavy dressing of 
wood ashes, salt and bone phosphate. 
It was drilled to turnips, yet there was 
no perceptible difference in tops or bot- 
toms in favor of the part that received 


the stable manure. 


Club root swept 


cabbage fields after all the usual pre- 


cautions were 


taken, 


It would be of 


great interest if our experiment stations 
would make investigations to determine 


how 
fields, 


insects 


the pest is introduced into new 
There ‘was a marked absence of 
many destructive 


Squashes 


were grown without the presence of a 
tingle specimen of the squash bug or 


the root borer. 


crop of the 


most of the 


There was no second 
potato beetles. 


Probably 


destructive beetles and 
moths which flourish in dry, hot weath- 
er, have been greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and in parts exterminated by the 
cool, wet summer, and If so the farmer’s 
present losses will not be without fu- 
ture compensation. . 
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Distemper—Mrs W. V. E., New York, 
has a dog that is sick; he will scratch 


his head 
from his 


if so, 


and 
mouth. 


white mucus will drop 
Examine the inside 
of the ears to see if they are sore, 


and 


mix one ounce peroxide of hydro- 


gen with four ounces water and inject 


a little twice a 


day. 


Give ten drops 


tincture of iron and a dessertepoon cod 
liver oil at a dose twice a day. 
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by party of the second part. Heated | 
corn, nubbins and corn that is frosted | 
or hag in the slightest degree com- 
menced to harden or wilt will not. be 
accepted, nor an amount exceeding 5000 
pounds, gross weight, per acre. ; 

The party of the second part agrees | 
to receive the peas and corn as above | 
delivered, except in case the factory be | 
destroyed by fire or rendered inopera- 
tive from any unforseen cause, and to 
pay said party of the first part, Jan- 





uary 2, 1905, as follows: (Prices follow). 
No delivery to be made on Saturday. 
(Stgned) A, Farmer, 


(Signed) F. Bard. 
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Peninsula Horticulturists in Unison. 





Not a discordant note was sounded 
in the interesting meeting of the Penin- 
sula horticultural society held at Cam- 
bridge, Md, recently. It was one of 
the best attended and most profitable 
meetings the society has ever held. 

The officers for the following year 
are: President, Hon Charles Wright of 
Seaford: first vice-president, Jerome A, 
Davies of Goldsboro; secretary and 
treasurer, Wesley Webb of Dover. Vice- 
presidents for the seceral counties were 
also chosen. A committee was ap- 
pointed on transportation to endeavor 
to get better service from the railroads. 

The president's address was brief but 
pointed, in which he emphasized the 
need of advanced steps along lines of 
work, and especially of more uniform- 
ity and honesty in packing fruit. The 
fruit and truck grower must realize 
that it is his province to furnish prod- 
ucts for the great markets of the east. 
8. H. Derby of Woodside, Del, spoke on 
Apple culture on the peninsula, Among 
other things, he claimed that more va- 
rieties come to perfection upon this 
peninsula than elsewhere. 


MORE PEARS AND PEACHES, 


That pears are a profitable crop and 
should be more extensively planted was 
advocated by Dr T. G. Black, an au- 
thority on pear culture. Even the 
Kieffer, he said, should receive more 
commercial attention. 

In discussing peach growing, Charles 
Wright spoke freely on the methods of 
propagation of fruit trees. The objects 
that the peach grower should aim at 
are the production of fruit of high qual- 
ity and productiveness. 

A report on vegetables by W. F. Al- 
len brought out some interesting points 
relative to trucking interests of the 
peninsula. 

An interesting address on Fruits in 
the New York market was delivered by 
H. M. Collingwood of New Jersey. He 
emphasized the need of better and more 
honest packing, and of smaller pack- 
ages, declaring that consumption of 
fruit would be increased if packed in 
such sized packages as would be within 
the means and convenience of the com- 
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FARM AND GRANGE 








PUTNAM VALLEY GRANGE HALL, 
4 





mon people. He said every bushel of 
good fruit marketed made a market for 
another bushel. 
for the teaching of agriculture in the 
public schools. 

Other interesting articles were given 
by Dr A. T. Neale of the Delaware 
experiment station, on Fertilizers; E. 
D. Darlington of Philadelphia on The 
growing of the tomato; R. W. Sylves- 
ter, president of Maryland agricultural 
college, on Horticultural education; and 
Prof Close, who gave an excellent ex- 
hibition of tree pruning. 

POPULARITY OF COLD STORAGE, 

An address abounding in information 
for the orchardist was given by G. H. 
McKay, superintendent of Reading ter- 
minal cold storage of Philadelphia, and 
to whom the credit must largely be 

iven for the prevailing enthusiasm in 
the culture of winter sorts of apples 
upon the peninsula. He stated that 
where apples were first received at 
storage plants they were immediately 
placed in a temperature of 28 degrees, 
and later, in one of 31 degrees, and 
kept at that. 

The territory embraced in this society 
is one of the most extensive fruit sec- 
tions in eastern United States. Fruits 
and vegetables grown upon the Dela- 
ware and Maryland peninsula are fa- 
mous for their high quality. 

Both members and visitors were en- 
thusiastic over the results of the ex- 
periments with Peninsula apples in cold 
storage, demonstrating beyond question 
that growing of winter sorts of apples 
was profitable, and the predictions are 
heard on every hand that the apple 
will become the great commercial prod- 
uct of this peninsula. 





A Wide-awake Grange. 


Putnam valley grange was organized 
in December, 1897, at Adams Corners, 
Putnam county, N Y. For two years 
the meetings were held in a large room 
rented for the purpose. At the expi- 
ration of that time, the membership 
had become so large it was found nec- 
essary to either build a hall or disband. 
In the spring of 1900 work was begun 
on the foundation of a new building. 
Patrons contributed the work of laying 
the foundation and of putting the silis 
and lower floor beams in place. 

The upper floor contains a large as- 
sembly hall 50 feet long, 26 feet wide 
and 15 feet high, besides two ante- 
rooms. The lower floor has a large 
dining room with a seating capacity for 
150 persons. There are also a kitchen 
and closets. The hall was completed 
and dedicated in October, 1900, by State 
Master Norris. At the time of the ded- 
{cation there was a debt of $1500 on 
the building. This has been reduced to 
$1100 by proceeds from annual clam- 
bakes and entertainments. 

In addition to the hall there are about 
100 feet of herse shed. The present 
membership is 130. The master is Mr 
Sela Armstrong of Peekskill, N Y. 


Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

Dutchess county Pomona has placed 
itself on record as favoring the res- 
toration by the supervisors of the 
bounty on foxes to protect the poultry 
industry and also favoring the present 
law for the extermination of the tent 
caterpillar. 

Jefferson county Pomona favors a 
system of education which will keep the 
common schools of the state in as close 
touch with the people as possible and 
correspondingly far from partisan. in- 
fluence: - 

One ‘of the most prosperous granges 
in the state is Watertown, which has 


He also made a plea. 


468 members in good standing. The 
grange owns a fine, well-furnished 
building, and during the year has ex- 
pended $300 in permanent § improve- 
ments, and still has a balance of $122 
with no debts. 

Herkimer county Pomona has in- 
dorsed the candidacy of Charles R. 
Skinner for re-election as superintend- 
ent of public instiiutions, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania state grange keeps 
up its slogan, equality of taxation, and 
the fight for good roads, providing the 
corporate interests of the state bear 
their just share. The state grange has 
also asked the government to appoint 
Mrs V. B. Holliday of Crooked Creek, 
Tioga county, as matron at the Penn- 
Sylvania building at the St Louis expo- 
sition. All honor to a deserving and 
faithful Patron. 

The receipts of the state grange dur- 
ing the past year exceeded the expen- 
ditures by over $1600. At the recent 
state grange meeting 236 members re- 
ceived the sixth degree, the largest 
number in the history of the order in 
the state. 

Tioga county Pomona has passed a 
resolution strongly favoring the cen- 
tralization of rural schools, and prom- 
ising to do all in its power to advance 


the movement. 

A farmers’ institute will be held at 
Concord grange hall, February 18. The 
meeting of the Pomona which was to 


have taken place at that time has been 
advanced to February 25, when the de- 
gree will be conferred in the evening. 

Pomona No 5 composed of Columbia 
and Lower Luzerne counties has passed 
a resolution stating that whereas it 
seems necessary to get more scholars 
together than are now found in the 
average country school, the grange 
favors grade schools for rural districts, 
including centralization and the collec- 
tion and transportation of the chiidren, 

Cambria county Pomona has passed 
a resolution heartily approving of the 
position taken by the state grange at 
its late annual session in indorsing 
eirect legislation, and pledging its sup- 
port in efforts to establish the same in 
the constitution of the commonwealth. 
_>- 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Acute Indigestion—J. T. S., Pennsyl- 
vania, wants to know if there is such 
a disease as “hollow horn” in cattle. 
He has a sick cow that stands with her 
back arched, will not eat, and has a 
There is no such 


dull look in her eyes. 
disease as “hollow horn.” The above 
symptoms are those of _ indigestion. 


Give 1% pounds epsom salts and one 
ounce ginger dissolved in water at a 
dose, Also give one ounce each of tinc- 
ture of ginger and gentian at a dose in 
a pint ef water twice a day. 





Dyspepsia—R. S., Pennsylvania, has 
a mare 17 years old that eats well, but 
Keeps very thin in flesh. Boil a tea- 
cupful of flaxseed to a pulp and while 
hot pour it on half a pail of bran and 
make a mash of it. Give a mash of 
this kind once a day with one of the 
following powders in it: Mix four 
ounces each of sulphate of iron and 
nitrate of potassium and divide into 
24 doses, 

Ringworm—F. D., New York, has 
some calves that have a scurfy dis- 
ease, first around the eyes, then ex- 
tending to the body. Take a blunt knife 
and scrape off the scurf; then apply a 
little tincture of iodine with a brush or 
feather. Repeat in a week if needed. 

cs, eects Rt oe ll 


Cotton Reaches 15 Cents—An- 


other high-water mark has _ been 
reached for this season’s cotton crop. 
Middling gulf sold at 15c p lb at New 
York and uplands at 14.75. Not since 
1875 have these prices been equaled at 
the metropolis. The continued advance 
in the market was due largely to liberal 
purchases by English spinners in spite 
of their recent decision to shorten 
hours; also to the steady falling off in 
the crop movement in America. Mid- 
dling upland brought 14%c at New Or- 
leans and 14%c at Galveston. Exports 
to date total 4,400,000 bales, a gain of 
215,000 bales over last year. Receipts 
at American ports for the season ag- 
gregate 6,825,000 bales, an increase of 
175,000 bales over ’02-3, 











MARYLAND. 


A Believer in Modern Ideas—I. 
Dickson Leister is one of Carrol! 
county’s wide 
awake farmers. H:: 
is the son of u 
farmer and ha 
himself always re 
mained true to his 
early training, be- 
lieving fully iu 
farming as a bus!- 
ness, He is pro- 
gressive and always 
on the lookout for 
new and profitabl> 
methods of getting 
best results. Since 
1898 he has co-oper- 
with the dept of agri, furnishing 





ated 
weekly and monthly reports as to crop 


conditions and weather. Mr Leister is 
also correspondent for American Agri- 
culturist in his town and vicinity. 
Doncaster, Charles Co, Jan 27—Wheat 
in worse condition than for years. It 
was put in late, was very slow in com- 
ing up and has made no growth since: 
besides the cool, dry weather has se- 
riously affected it. Corn crop selling at 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers can readily obtain eitner male or 
feinale help for work on their farms, as teamsters 
mix peddiers, market gardeners and hothouse men, 
cr woinen and girls as housekeepers, or to do ordi- 
uary geaeral housework, lauudry work, etc. 

MEN AND WOMEN desiring situations of the 
above cuaracter cau use the Meip sureau ve.y 
pro.itabiy, because there is a very large demand for 
capable, trustworthy, industrious men and women on 
these tarms and in these househoids. Wa:r wages, 
wholesome food, pure air and water and good homes 
where they are apt to be treated as one of the fam 
+d are some of tie advantages of situations om 
arms, 

Til COST is 5 cents per word each insertion for 
Heip Wanted advs and % 1-2 cents per word each iu- 
sertion for Situations Wanted advs, ‘she addres 
must be counted as part of the adv, and each initial 
or a number counts as one word. Cash must ac- 
company each order, and advertisements must have 
address on, a8 We canuot forward repiies sent to 
this oftice 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


Quick Action 


East Orange, N J, Jan 21, 101 I am well 
Pleased with tue resuits t.e American Agriculturist 
gives as an advertising medium, I received answer 
to my ad in the same mail that I received the 
paper, aud have already obtained a position,— 
[Theo Bb. Hur, 


~— 




















One of the most difficult problems in the house 
hod is to get a housekeeper who will administrate 
things etticently and harmoniously in case the wile 
cr mothes 1s sick or 1s taken away. We know of 
several instances in which such a place has beea 
tiled to tue satisfaction of all concerned througa 
an advertisement in this column. There are women 
:a thousands of well-to-do and even weaitny farm- 
ers’ families who, from a desire for independence 
or to earn some moncy by their own effort, are oa 
the look-out for just such positions, These are 
very n.ce people in every way, and can usually be 
trusted to give satisfaction. We think it would 
be well for everyone who desires this kind of help, 
or every woman who wants such a position, 
advert'se in this column 

A number of good men are advertising in this 
column every week for farm work. We find upon 
nquiry, that they ae being eagerly snapped up st 
good prices hy progressive farmers who want compe 
tent help and are willing to pay well and treat such 
men well. As to situations wanted by women in 
domestic service, ete, they have only to let the 
fact be known to get the place they want, 


- MALE HELP WANTED 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Farmers, farmers’ wives, work for us 
at home, two hours each day; make $15 per week 
year round; send 25 cents for book of full instruc- 
— CO-OPERATIVE COMPANY, Northampton, 

ass. 


“WANTED -Young men to learn telegraphy, Posi- 
tions paying $:0 to $50 a month guaranteed. Oat- 
slog free. Ay ERINTENDENT, Telegraph School, 
.ebanon, a. 











WANTED—Man as under farmer; can_be married 
or single, must be temperate, Address FRANK G. 
PHELPS, Saugerties, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
2 1-2 Cents Per Word. 
WANTED-—Position ay manager. of a stock farm, 


20- years’ experience, ‘southern states ferred. A, 
H. PRINCE, Odessa, N Y¥. “ne 


COMPETENT MAN desires position on form. 
BOX 193, -Hornellsville, N ‘Y. 
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$3 p bbl, or 60c p bu. 
p ton, and very scarce, 
p doz, until recently, now they sell at 


25c at 


heuling cordwood, 
with good quality 


Newmarket, 


Wheat 


since Jan 
cured ice 
the past few weeks. 
work suspended in consequence o 


ter weather, which has been unusually 


severe, 


Vienna, Dorchester Co, , Jan raphabowany 


looking 
Seeding 


low temperatures 
tion, and 
farmers not 
houses most all filled. 
potatoes 


Parkton, 
est winter 
been busy 


thick. 


of snow, 


grain. 


some time ¢ 
ing. Wood 


present. 


more feed and it 


Cavetown, 
Weather 
work but 


wood. 


fruit buds. 
ered, which 

Patuxent, Anne « 
All water 
awaiting a thaw. 
for teaming and 
shod stock. 
wood and market 
day. Other 


present. 


Mechanicstown, 
—-Nothing being 
on farms, 
&8c p bu, 
10c p Ib d w, ¢ 
Furmers here : 
in farmers’ 
were first 

Fruit Growers New Officers 
recent meeting of the 
following 


Arthur 


Washington Co; 
of Salisbury, Fi 


Prof J. 


Prince George 


made in 


dents, as follows: 
of Union Bridge 

ly of Frederick City; 
Collough 
Ww. Ss. Powell 
slarford, 


est Hill; 


lena; Montgomery, 
Sandy Springs; 


Walker 


Jesse Turner; 
Slayton of Salisbury; 
P. Cohill of Hancock. All 
county vice-presidents were re-elected. 


Clearspring, Washington Co, Jan 25— 


Fall was extremely dry and grow- 
ing wheat 


growth 
weather 


of an average crop; 
not enough hot sunshine. 
at 75c p flour bbl from first hands. 
tato crop was fairly 
to 8% rotted. 
from first hands at 75c p bu, About two- 
thirds of a hay crop was made in this 
county, being nearly all timothy. Tim- 
othy selling at $14 to $15 p ton for good 
Very little pork offered or sold 
this fall here, most persons killing their 
own. Very little hog cholera reported. 
Hogs in fair supply for another year’s 
meat crop. 


article. 


bringing 
in fair 
although 


season for honey 
fine crop of good honey was secured; 
selling at 
generally 


at about 


be bought 


growing county, 
the leaders. 





Hay selling at $16 
Eges 30 to 32c 


houses all filled 


ins thick during 


A- wet peste. 
prevented germina- 


through husking corn. 
Sweet and round 


excellent sleigh- 


Washington Co, 


Roads have been fine 
driving with sharply- 


wood the order of the 


» in shape of work 


*, corn $2.75 p bbl. 


Frederick, S. M. 


Lewis Hollingsworth of For- 
Frank Cockran of Ga- 
Asa M. Stabler of 
Queen Anne, W. Irving 


Corn made about 75° 
too much wet and 


good but about 6 


good and generally 
Apples can now 
about 60c p bu from first 
hands. This is a heavy wheat and corn 

those two crops being 
Usually a good 
beeves are fed for the Liverpool manta 





Our Story of the News. 


Told it: Short Paragraphs. 


A sudden warm wave with heavy 





rains late last week swelled the Ohio to 


flood hight and much damage has been 
done to shipping interests all along its 
course. At Pittsburg, the property loss 
is estimated at $1,000,000. This has been 
followed by colder weather this week. 

The Colombians are losing their 
eagerness for war and there is now a 
growing desire to allow the Panama 
secession to pass without bloodshed- 
ding. Financial depression has further 
added to the troubles of the country, 
making any opening of hostilities less 
likely. 





Senator Morgan of Ala has _intro- 
duced a bill providing for the annex- 
ation of Panama by the United States 
and for the purchase of the new Pan- 
ama canal company. The bill appro- 
priates $10,000,000 as compensation to 
Panama for its cession, $15,000,000 for 
Colombia for loss of territory and $40,- 
000,000 for the canal ccmpany. 

Former Gov Taft of the Philinpines 
arrived at San Francisco last Satur- 
day and will assume his new duties at 
head of the war department Monday. 
Gov Taft says that conditions in the 
Philippines are better than ever, and 
with the building of new railroads now 
projected throughout the islands, he 
looks forward to a period of marked 
prosperity. 

The city members of the New York 
assembly are much agitated over what 
they term an attempt of the _ rural 
members to control city affairs. Two 
bills have been introduced which are 
the particular cause of the excitement. 
One aims to take the control of the wa- 
ter supply and sewers out of the hands 
of the city, and make them subservient 
to a state board appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The other places the direction 
of the city’s finance denartment in the 
office of the state controller 

Senator Quay of Pensylvania has 
introduced a bill to admit O'lahoma 
and Indian territory to statehood as 
one state, bearing the name of Okla- 
homa. A bill will also be introduced to 
admit Arizona and New Mexico as one 
state. This is the only statehood legis- 
lation that has any chance of receiving 
favorable action at this session of con- 
gress. 





Prof Behring, the great bacteriologist, 
is urging the German ministry of agri- 
culture to adopt an imperial law com- 
pelling the vaccination with  tuber- 
culous bacilli of every calf at the age 
of three months. 

William Youmans Bryan has stirred 
up the national democratic camp by 
again declaring for free silver and op- 
position to a reorganization of the par- 
ty by the men who were turned down 
at Chicago eight years ago. 

Out of a population of 300 in Mound- 
ville, Ala, 37 are dead and 100 injured 
as the result of a tornado, which tore 
a path a quarter of a mile wide through 
the town 





The supreme court at Washington 
has ruled that the conviction of an Ala- 
bama negro, Dan Rogers, of murder, 
was illegal, for the reason that men of 
his own race were excluded from the 
jury which indicted him, Unusual im- 
portance attaches to the decision, be- 
cause of the negro disfranchisement 
provisions of the Alabama constitution. 





The Chicago city council has passed 
the most stringent measure ever adopt- 
ed by a municipal government for gov- 
erning playhouses, Its effect will be to 
close permanently many of the theaters 
of the city and the complete remodel- 
ing of practically all the others. 





Farmers’ "Exchange Advertsing |, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIES—Pups from sons of Champion Christo- 
pher, Champion Wishaw Clinker, and others; good 
driving strains. Write FRED BOWMAN, Spring- 
boro, Pa. 


MALE COLLIE pups from registered bitch, $5. 
A. MERRITT, Voorheesville,.N Y. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Millon People Weekly 


THIS DEPAK'TMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agricuiturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
» you can advertise auyth 
to sell, buy or exchange, sucu as 

Live stock, pue bred or grade, 


itlen cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules o: jacks, 

Poultry, — or birds of the various breeds 
ducks, geese, turkeys, 

, brooders Or + poultry suppues, 





Crops of any kind. 
Haruess, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 
Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or housenold goods, 


Books, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or agtary supplies, 


or, lay or straw, silage. 
fertilizers or plant ond. 


Help wanted tor farm, 
Silvations wanted in country or town, 

Wauts of any nature or description. 
THE ADUKESS must be countea as part of the 
, and each initial or a number counts 


aud advertisements 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


Fy at ‘on Ai rate, re: 
will Ibe inserted in dur REAL. ESTATE MA RKKT. 


will be allowed under this head, 

ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE KATE for the 

tising is only five cents a word each insert: 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 
POULTRY PAIPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
four mouths’ trial W cents; 
b1-page practucal pours as _— so yearly suo 
ec.ibers; book alo : 
books free, POU LTR Y ADVOC A" r K, 


cere HATCHING 


BU FF “WYANDOTS 4naker e#train; 
1: breeders and evgs rola” re "sabi 


IN F. EISENHOWER, Box 








bigs money- making proposition and fines 


>{EiRST QUALITY sea shells tw poultry, 


phost comm Butt Leghorn cockercls for sale. 1. 
B. B 


~ S'NGLE-COMB ‘Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
BOYCE, Archdale, N Y. 


B. AKKED ROC sek, cockerels, extra fine, fi. W. Melb 





"MONRO BE BROS, EE Cranbury, N J, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


OUR _1068-PAGE BOOK on corn and corn growing; 
also all other standard a, new farm crops; 
farm experience on the farm 


gy to seeds and 
Aare RATEKINS® SEkw 








TIMOTHY SEED—Choice 





POTATOES, | Bites, 
Rival Sunlight, Wouder, CHARLES © OxD, 
ers, : 





“NORTHERN GROWN seed potatoes, sound and 
¢ yr catalog. ARTHUR 


AGENTS WANTED. ee 
WANTED—Agents to 





sell nursery stock, whole 
fast-selling snecialties; choice terri- 
tory. PROTECTIVE. NURSERIES. Geneva, N ¥ 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Cupar commission house In New York: 
B eges 





lA Valuable Investment. 








m Ita 
gine? for frvit “s “Prods ah N & coc H. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars; Guernsey 
cattle; write for circulars. PrP. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pau 

BERKSHIRE and Chester White ~, ogvtenhie 
Poland-China and Berkshire boars, Plymouth 
Rock cockerels; stock right, prices ory write me, 
will treet you right, W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa, 











" POLAND-CHINAS—Cholce boars ready for ser- 
vice; Aug and Sept pigs, either sex; yorng sows 
bred for spring and summer farrow. B. H. ACK- 
LEY, Springhill, Pa, 


POLAND-CHINAS Original home; send to foun- 
tain head for pigs; service bears and sows bred, 
with size and bone. L, C. NIXON, Lebanon, War- 
ren County, O. 





“FOR SALE—Two Guernsey cows, one Guernsey 
heifer and bull: pedigree, deseription and prices 
on application, W. H, HAVENS, Oranbury, N J 

HANDSOME HOLSTEIN bull calf, 6 mos old, 
sired by Prince King De Kol; Jersey Red service 
boars and pigs. W. EMPIE, Amsterdam, N Y, 


WRITE 7 our record i. our Ohester Whites, 
All ages Desc what = want, 
i ARDIN NROTHERS. Non” D, Lima, 0. 





RE RKSHAIRE PIGS—All ages, best Sigiaveed and 
American breeding; low price before spring farrow- 
{ny Bb, G, BENNETT, Rochester, - 


BERKSHIRES—100 head, all ages; must reduce 
stock; extra fine stock; special prices; circular; 

write, CLARK BROS, Freeport, é 

HOLSTEIN- FRIESI ANS—Ten heifer calves of fine 
individuality and fashionable breeding, FAIR- 
Ad IEW FARM, Pennellville, N Y, 


POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 8 bred, Sept 
pics; pedigreed and registered free, good ones. Write 
JAMES A, EICK, Hibbetts, 6 


pod PERCUERONS “and French Onech stallions, 
er re hogs © pu Angora kittens, write 
E AKIN, &cipto, i aa 


MARYSVILLE HERD oO 1 C's Bred sows, stock 
all ages; a fine lot, J. W. WESTLAKE, Proprie- 
tors, Marysville, 0. 


~ JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad. For 
sale, 19 cows, 9 heifers, 32 bulla, 8 E. NIVIN 
Landenburg, Pa, 


HERMANVILLE TAMWORTHS, HERMAN- 
eee FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward 
sland. 





POLAND-CHINAS—All ages cheap, EXCELSIOR 
STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


LARGE WHITE Yorkshire hese. Write A. 
VIKOQOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 


- a — 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS, 





GASOLINE ENG'INES-—3 h $100; Bh p, S16; 
saws wood, cute feed, does all rinds a ha work; 
catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos Co! 

Ww ANTED— Purchaser for ” second hand 
mill, as good as new. BACON & CAtireNTEM, 
Appleton, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FURS-—10 buyers’ names and addresses sent you 
by return mail, and your name and addresd 
Linekey’s fur directory, which will go hustling to 
30 buyers who are anxious for furs at top prices, 
for Ste; I aleo buy furs. PHILIP LINSKEY, Pine 
Plaina, N Y. 





ARCHITRCT—JAS 1. RURT, 2 Carroll st, 
Yonkers, N Y. Country residences and buildings, 
alterations, 

TRARNS of plank—Cheapest, strongest. Book for 
stamp. SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, VO, 
WANTED—Baasswood and other hard wood stump- 
age. BACON & CAKPENTER, Appleton, N Y. 


aa -_-— 

















CANNING BUSINESS -Information for a two 
cent stamp. C. WARFORD, Newburg, N Y 


_—- - as ee 


MONRO paom special offer to grange members, 


Cranbury, N 


A SAFE INVESTMENT that will net 5 to 6 per 


cent free of tax. Principal amply secured and ad- 
vancing in value. If interested, state sum you may 
wish to place (which should be not less than ‘3 
and not more than $1100), and address for particu- 
lass Editor American Agriculturist, 62 Lafayette 


Place, New York City. 








’ YOU WANT to reach farmers, breeders, pPoul- 


Pa 4 or any others in the rural trade frim Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Pa- 
cific coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment of Orange Indd + page — ed at Mar- 
anette Bide, Chicago, pri 

Farmer only 4c mY If you want to reach 
the New England rural trade, the cheapant and 
most. effective method is to pay ée per word for a 
Tittle advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment of the New England Homestead at 
Arrineficld. Maes, It is the eastern edition, as 
Orance Indd Farmer of Chicago is the western 
eflition of the American Agricuiturist weeklies, 


ce in Orange Judd 





Our little advertisement in American 
Agriculturist proved a valuable invest- 
ment, it having brought us some good 


orders. Your Farmers’ Exchange de- 
partment is a great place to advertise 
in._{Peters Fruit & Seed Company, 
Columbus, O, 
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Damascus, Wayne Co, Jan 27—Win- 
ter unusually seyere, with snow and 
extreme cold since Thanksgiving. Fod- 
der scarce and feed high. Butter 24c 
p Ib, eggs 32 to 36c p doz, apples $1.50 
p bbl, potatoes 70c p bu, buckwheat 
flour scarce at $3.50 p 100 lbs. 


A well-knawn Patron of Bucks coun- 
ty is Deputy W. H. Weamer, who first 
joined the order in 
lsvl. Among the 
numerous offices 
he has held have 
been that of mas- 
ter for three terms 
of Franklingrange 
and secretary for 
several terms, as 
well as master of 
Upper Bucks 
county Pomona, 
an office to which 
he has recently been re-elected. Last 
year, since his appointment as deputy 
of Upper Bucks county, Mr Weamer, 
with the aid of State Lecturer A. M. 
Cornell, organizea Richland with 35 
charter members. Mr Weamer has tak- 
en all seven degrees of the order. 


Nurserymen Organize—In connec- 
tion with the meeting of the state hort 
assn held last week at Lancaster, the 
murserymen of this state met and ef- 
fected an organization by electing the 
following officers: Pres, W. H. Moon of 
Morrisville; vice-pres, T. B. Meehan of 
Germantown; sec, Earl Peters of Mt 
Holly Springs; treas, Thomas Rake- 
straw of Kennett Square. Cyrus T. Fox 
of Reading, who has charge of the hort 
display at St Louis during 1904, asked 
the co-operation and assistance of the 
horticulturists of the state in making 
a creditable exhibit. 


Amity, Erie Co, Jan 24—Plenty of 
snow. Eggs have been 32c p doz. It 
is too cold to move apples or potatoes. 
Stock looking well. Some farmers have 
tried to draw out the manure on the 
fields three times a week, but the snow 
is so deep they cannot. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Jan 25— 
‘An examination of the peach buds re- 
veals the fact that they were all de- 
stroyed in this section during the recent 
cold spell. Stored potatoes were frozen 
in a number of cellars. Nearly all ice- 
houses are filled with a fine supply 
of 8 to 12-in ice. Farmers’ institutes 
in this county begin Feb 22. Last sum- 
mer saw the erection of the first silo 
in this vicinity. Hay $16 to $28 p ton, 
corn 60c p bu, butter 35c p Ib, eggs 36c 
p doz, potatoes 75c p bu, oats 45c. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, Jan 25—Busi- 
ness is nearly at a standstill, owing to 
stormy weather. Snow has been nearly 
3 ft on level and drifted badly. Bran 
$21 p ton, corn $21, eggs 30 to 32c p doz 
and very scarce, butter 20 to 22c p lb, 
pork 6%%c, beef 6 to 7c. Cows $30 to $40 
and scarce, hay $8 to $10 p ton, apples 
40c p bu, potatoes 50c. 


Franklin Co—There has been just 
enough snow to keep wheat covered 
nicely. Considerable corn to husk yet. 
Stock is keeping well. Potatoes scarce 
and high, selling at 90c to $1 p bu. Some 
epples in the county yet and plenty of 
cabbage and other vegetables. Corn 
40c p bu, pork $5.50. Water very low. 
A good crop of ice harvested and of 
fine quality. 

Newcastle, Lawrence Co, Jan 24—The 
old inhabitants say that there has not 
been such a winter for 25 years. It 
began Nov 17 and has continued with- 
out a break till now. In many places 
roads have been drifted so as to be 
impassable. Cellars have frozen and 
house plants have been destroyed. 
Much corn and many potatoes were not 
gathered on account of the early set- 
ting in of winter. 
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Dawn Valley, Lambton Co, Jan 25— 
Soft maple logs are $18 p 1000 on the 
bank, and varying prices, ranging from 
$7.50 per 1000 up, being: paid for them 
standing. Bass wood bolts 20 ins long 
are worth $2 p cd on bank, elm bolts 
$1.75 p cd. YPotatoes retailing at the 
stores at 90c p bu. Some buyers are 
around already looking for horses, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


some for local. trde, others for the 





northwest. Hay seems plentiful; some 
offering at $6 p ton. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Jan 25— 
Winter unusually severe. Potatoes 
badly frozen in many cellars, Farmers 


buying very much more corn feed than 
usual. Pork being held for an advance 
in price so as to help the producer out. 
Beef plentiful and low. Poultry brings 
good prices, from 18 to 22c p lb. Milk 
scarce. Not very much snow yet and 
roads icy. Icehouses are filled; some 
13-in ice has been harvested. Many 
changes to take place among farmers in 
spring. Unthreshed rye selling at $18 
p ton, hay $13, bran $21, corn meal $24. 
No demand for potatoes. Wheat 80c p 
bu. Much corn to husk in fields yet, of 
very poor quality. 

Titusville, Mercer Co, Jan 26—Ex- 
tremely cold weather for 2 mos, Peach 
buds appear sound and outlook good. 


Much of the good work being accom- 
plished by the Patrons of Husbandry in 
Sussex county is 
due to the excel- 
lent work of the 
deputy for that 
county, R. M. Hol- 
ley of Sussex. Mr 
Holley has been a 
member of the or- 
der for 11 years 
and a deputy dur- 
ing the past year. 
He has recently 
organized one 
grange and ex- 
pects to organize 
, several more this 
winter. His visits to the subordinate 
granges have been productive of much 
good. 

Union, Sussex Co, Jan 25—Eggs have 
dropped to 35c p doz, butter 25¢ p Ib, 
potatoes $1 p bu. Apples scarce and 
high, Fodder scarce and cows consum- 
ing considerable. The flow of milk is 
small, however, owing to poor quality 
of hay. Milk has dropped to 8c p qt. 
Robinson & Hawkins are finishing fill- 
ing their cmy icehouse from Lake Grin- 
nell, it being shipped here over the 
L& H. 


Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, Jan 25 
—Roads have been good. It has been 
very cold part of time, but yards have 
been dry and cattle are doing well. 
Eggs scarce and high. High price of 
feed and low price of milk has caused 
many cows to be turned dry. Some of 
the best farmers are buying feed. Prob- 
ably early varieties of yellow peaches 
are damaged. But very little wood 
has been gathered as yet for summer 
use. Chickens sell for l4c pl bd w. 





R. M. HOLLEY. 


NEW YORK. 


The Fruit Growers’ exec com has 
been able to get a very much lower 
rate on fertilizers than heretotore. For 
instance, the price of 14% acid phos- 
phate is $10.80 p ton delivered any- 
where in N Y state in car lots. Mem- 
bers are requested to place their or- 
ders early. Write Sec W. L. McKay of 
Geneva, N Y. 

February Institutes promise to be 
meetings of unusual interest. Every 
wide-awake farmer should make it a 
point to attend one er more of these 
meetings. In the following list town, 
county and date are given: 

Hamilton, Madison, Newfane, ae 








Feb 1-2 eb 12 
Gowanda, Cattaraugus, Waverly, Tioga, 
Feb 1-2 Feb 12-13 
Spencerport, Monroe, Mt Morris, Livingston, 
Feb 1-2 Feb 12-13 
Hicksville, Nassau, Ransorwville, Niagara, 
re ‘ Feb 13 
Huntington, Suffolk, Liberty, Sullivan, Feb 13 
Fe Lima, Livingston, 
Cattarangus, Cattarau- Feb 15-16 
gus, Feb 2-3 Lyndonville, Orleans 
Plymouth, Chenaago, . Feb 15-16 
Feb 3-4 | Washingtonville, 
trockport, Monree, Orange, Feb 15-16 
Feb 3-4 | North Barton, Tioga, 
Napoli, Cattaraugus, Feb 15-16 
Feb 3-4 Berkshire, Tioga, 
sridgehampton, Suffolk Feb 17-18 
Feb 3-4 | Mendon, Monroe, 
Oxford, Chenango, Feb 17-18 
Feb 56 | Kendall, Orleans 
Albion, Orleans, Feb 5-6 Feb 17-18 
Riverhead, Suffelk, Milton, Ulster, Feb 19 
Feb 5-6 West Shokan, Ulster, 
Arcade, Wyoming, Feb 19 
Feb 6-6 | Coopers Plains, Steuben 
Chemung, Chemung. Feb 19-20 
Feb 8-9 Manchester, Ontario, 
Perry, Wyoming, Feb 19-2 
Feb 8-9 | Hilton, Monroe, 
Medina, Orleans, | Feb 19-20 
Feb 8-9 | Stone Ridge, Ulster. 
Spring Valley, Rock Feb 20 
land Feb 8 | Bath, Steuben, 
Unionville, Orange Feb 22-23 
Feb 9 Seneca Castle, Ontar.o 
Elmira, Chemung, Feb 22-23 
Feb 10-11 Webster, Monroe, 
Castile, Wyomin« Feb 22-23 
Feb 10-11 Ulster Park, Ulster, 
Otisville, Orange, Feb 10 Feb 24 
Sanborn, Niagara, Prattsburg, Steuben, 
Feb 10-11 Feb 24-25 
Monticello, Sullivan, Seneca FalJls, Seneca, 
Feb 11-12 Feb 24-25 





The Agricultural Experimenters’ 
league of N Y recently held its first 
annual meeting at Cornell. A splendid 
program was carried out. The chair- 
man of the section of hort reported a 
large number of co-operative experi- 
ments in the growing of cover crops, 
thinning of fruits, spraying of plum and 
peach for prevention of soft rot, and 
testing of strawberries. Among the 
most successful cover-crop plants were 
Mammoth clover, vetch and alfalfa, 
Spraying experiments did not give con- 
clusive results owing to non-appear- 
ance of this destructive rot the past 
season. On the matter of fhinning, 





plum growers were coming more and 
more to realize the necessity of remov- 
ing a large proportion of the fruit ef 
such varieties as Burbank, Abundance 
and the early varieties of peaches. The 
thinning not only improved the size of 
the fruit, but reduced the tendency to 
rot. It was decided to organize a sec- 
tion for animal breeding, poultry rais- 
ing and dairying. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Prof I. P. Roberts, 
honorary pres; H. B. Winters of Smith- 
boro, pres; F. H. Harding of Geneva, 
first vice-pres; F. A. Salisbury of 
Phelps, second vice-pres; J. L. Stone of 
Ithaca, director of experiments; J. L. 
Gilmore of Ithaca, sec-treas. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Jan 24—Deep 
snow has delayed work in the woods, 
making it impossible to get out any 
wood except for local use. A couple 
of years will close up mest lumbering 
here and lumber will have to be 
shipped in. Hay is being fed up and 
it is hard to get. Cows low and little 
demand. 

Avoca, Steuben Co, Jan 25—Stock 
wintering well. Many potatoes report- 
ed frozen. Roads have been blocked 
with snow. Potatoes are worth 67c p bu, 
hay $10 to $12 p ton, oats $4.50, butter 
16 to 18c p lb, eggs 28c p doz. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Jan 25— 
G. A. Barton has sold his house and 
lot to Otis Cook, 20 a of land to Charles 
Lent, and a piece of land to R. Stenson. 
Mr and Mrs G. F. Lull will move to 
Morris Feb 1. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Jan 26—Snow 
has been toe deep in the woods to allow 
wood cutting. §$tock wintering well; 
many complaining on account of the 
large amount of fodder required. Ice 


being harvested and houses filled with , 


14 to 16-in ice of fine quality. A large 
quantity of ice being shipped. Apples 
in good demand at 40 to 50c p bu, but- 
ter 25c p lb, pork 6c. 


Epringwater, Livingston Co, Jan 25— 
Ice ‘was never better, and icehouses are 
being filled rapidly. Corn is standing 
in the fields on many farms. Beans not 
all threshed. Acres of potatoes frozen 
in by the early winter. The cmy in 
this place was recently sold at sheriff's 
sale. Fat lambs are 5 to 6c p lb, calves 
6c, young pigs $1.50 to $2 each, potatoes 
70c p bu, eggs 30c p doz, butter 14 to 
16c, oats 35c, wheat 70c, hay $8 to $10 p 
ton. 


The Hall of Agriculture for the 
agricultural college at Cornell univ 
needs your support. A letter sent to 
Albany at once will help the matter 
along. The bill must be passed this 
session. Write your senator and as- 
semblyman and tell them in as strong 
language as you can that we farmers 


EADING FRUIT GROWERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The members of the Pennsylvania state horticultural society are doing a splendid work in the protection, de- 


velopment and extension of the fruit interests of the Keystone state. 


The illustration, taken at the winter meet- 


ing in 1903 by one of the editors, shows a number of these expert fruit farmers who were present at that annual 


session. 
this issue. 


The meeting the past week at Lancaster was an enthusiastic one, a general report of which is printed in 


well Fees 
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demand this building. Also write Gov 


Odell and tell him just what vou ex- 
pect of the present legislature. Tell the 
governor that you are glad he men- 
tioned the agri col and exper sta in his 
message but make it plain to him that 
action counts more tha words. We 
want the bill passed up to him right 
quick for his signature. Start your let- 
ter by the first mail to Albany. Don’t 


it off to-day! 

Saltpoint, Dutch Jan 26—This 
winter is the coldest in 30 years. But 
very little water; wells nearly frozen 
up, and cisterns about empty. George 
D. Bedell is getting a large number of 
eggs per day from his White Wyan- 
dots. Potatoes and apples frozen in 
cellars. Barley is talked of as a crop 
to be sown in the spring to furnish 
good poultry food. 

Seneca, Ontario Co, Jan 25—Plenty of 


delay, but get 


ss Co, 


ice this winter. Stock wintering well. 
Contracts with canning factories for 
the coming year are made now. They 


give seed corn with contracts this year. 
Wheat 8lc p bu, potatoes 65c, hay $10 
to $12 p ton, oats 42 to 45c. 

Ashford, Cattaraugus Co, Jan 27— 
Spring seeding was in excellent condi- 
tion before the snow set in, and with 
its protection should come out of the 
winter in good shape. Cows are win- 
tering well and are looking better than 
usual at this time of year. Cheese not 
looking well for spring make, and milk 
that has formerly been made _ into 
cheese will go to a condensery. 


Grange That Is Doing Effective Work. 


Few granges in any state are accom- 
plishing more effective work than 
Fruitland of Camden, Del. At a recent 
meeting a committee of 15 of its mem- 


bers was appointed to appear before 
the committee of congress on rivers and 
harbors to secure an appropriation for 
the widening and deepening of Jones 
river. It is desired that steamers 
should run to Philadelphia and New 
York daily to accommodate the large 


and productive fruit and trucking sec- 
tions through which the river runs. 

A committee has also been appointed 
to consider the advisability of the 
grange purchasing several acres of 
land on some public approach to Cam- 
den, and erect thereon an ideal grange 


home. The land surrounding the home 
will be arranged so as to be suggestive 
of what each individual farm home 
should be. A portion of the land will 
be used for experimental work in 
growing vegetable crops and small 


fruits and testing fertilizers. 

A matter of considerable importance, 
also being considered by the grange, 
is the feasibility of building a ware- 
house and cold storage plant at Wy- 
oming, in which farmers will be able 
to store and hold their crops, that they 
my dispose of them when market con- 
ditions are favorable. The officers of 
this grange are William M. Dickson, 





master: Edwin Jenkins, lecturer, and 
F. ©. Bancroft, secretary. 
iain 
Additional Grange Notes. 
DELAW ARE. 

Cereal, organized about a year ago, 
which had an uphill fight for some 
months, has now gained a good foot- 
hold, and is holding interesting meet- 
ings. Several new members have late- 
ly been received. 


Riverside of Sussex county, organized 
a year ago at Milton, is holding profit- 
able meetings and gaining new mem- 
bers, a revival in interest having lately 
occurred. 
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FARM AND’ MARKET 


Tobacco’ Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Sales of the new crop 
are being made, but the number con- 
tinues limited, owing to growers having 
been greatly retarded by the unfavora- 
ble season. There appears to be more 
pale brown tobacco in the new crop 
than has been the case for several yrs. 
This'it is believed is due to the tobacco 
having been cut before it was fully 
ripe and hung up in the sheds before it 
was sufficiently wilted. yrowers who 
left their tobacco on scaffolds in the 
fields have not much of this color. 

Troca Co—Nearly all the tobacco 
raised in this vicinity last summer is 
on the poles in the sheds. Owing to 
the cold weather farmers have been 
unable to get the tobacco down and 
bundled. For this reason there have 
been very few crops, if any, sold. When 
the tobacco was hung in the sheds it 
was considered a very good crop, and 
all hoped it would come down and cure 
out in good shape. Some farmers say 
their expectations have been realized 
in what has been taken down, while 
others report that the crop has not 
cured out in as good shape as they ex- 
pected. 

NEW YORK. 
CHEMUNG Co—Of the '03 crop of to- 


bacco in the town of Horseheads, four- 
fifths is hanging on the poles. The 
weather has been continuously cold for 
the last two months. At no time has 
the tobacco been in condition to take 
from the poles, consequently there have 
been no sales. The warehouses are do- 
ing very little work, as they are wait- 
ing for suitable weather to put the 
tobacco in proper condition to handle. 
The growers do not feel encouraged at 
the outlook, and already there is con- 
siderable talk of reducing the acreage 
or abandoning the crop. Many of the 
farmers believe they can apply the fer- 
tilizer now used for tobacco to other 
crops, such as potatoes, cabbage, on- 
ions or sugar beets, to a better advan- 
tage. In the town of Big Flats, during 
the first part of Nov, Gans & Melven 
of Cato, N Y, bought about 12 crops of 
tobacco, paying 10@13c p Ib in bundle, 
In Dec Farnham & Reynolds of Addi- 
son, N Y, bought a few crops, paying 
7@10ce p ib in the bundle. Aside from 
the above transactions, the tobacco 
business is at a standstill. 


Wayne Co—There has been little ac- 
tivity in tobacco circles so far this win- 
ter. Not much tobacco was grown last 
summer, and of the new crop none has 
been taken from the poles. Some pur- 
chases have been made by the Amer- 
ican tobacco company at 4@8c p Ib in 
the bundle. Not much tobacco will be 
sorted this winter at Wolcott. Several 
growers have some cases on hand, in- 
cluding Anthony O'Connor, who has 
130, and Levett & Woldruff, who have 
about 450. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, dressed 
poultry was in fair request, fowls lic 
p lb, chickens 12@13c, ducks 13@14c, 
turkeys 16@18c, geese 11@12\4c, strictly 
frech eges 40c p doz. Potatoes firm at 
$2.25 p bbl, red onions 1.50@1.75, yellow 
2@2.25, apples 1.25@2, cranberries 7@8. 
Baled timothy hay 14@16.50 p-ton, clo- 
ver 10@14, rye straw 15@19, bran 19@20, 
linseed meal 25@26, middlings 23@25, 
corn meal 21.50@22. Buckwheat 60@ 
62c p bu, corn 68@b5c, oats 43@45c, rye 
62@63c. 

At Buffalo, potatoes were in strong 
request at 70@75c p bu, pea beans $2@ 


2.15, onions 70@85c, celery 20@50c p doz 
behs. Best apples 3.50@4 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8@9, cabbage 5@9c ea. Dressed 
turkeys 2lc p lb, chickens l5c, ducks 16 
@lic, fresh eggs 35c p doz. Loose tim- 
othy hay 13@15 p ton, bran 17.50@18, 
middlings 20@21. 

At Rochester, onion market a shade 
stronger, dry sold at 60c p bu, pota- 
toes 65@70c, pea beans $1.75@1.80. Ap- 
ples brought 2.25 p bbl, cranberries 8 
@%, cabbage from Danish seed 25@30 
p ton. Chickens 13c p Ib 1 w, fowls 12c, 
turkeys 18@20c, strictly -fresh eggs 32c 
p doz, Hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 
10@12, bran 19@20, middlings 22@23. 
Oats 43@45¢c p bu, rye 55@60c, corn 60 
@65c. 

At Watertown, potatoes are scarce 
at 60c p bu, beets 40c, onions 80@90c, 
cabbage 4@5ic ea, pumpkins bc. Fowls 
lic p lb d w, chickens 12@13c, ducks 14 
@l6c, turkeys 18@20c, fresh eggs 30c p 
doz, storage 27@28c. Timothy hay 10@ 
11 p ton, clover 8@9, oat straw 4. 


At Syracuse, poultry market quiet, 
fresh-killed fowls 15@16c p Ib, chickens 
16@1Sc, turkeys 20@24c, ducks 18c, fresh 
eges 33c p doz. Small supply of po- 
tatoes noted, prices firm at 65@i7ie p 
bu, red onions 5bb@65c, yellow 65@70c, 
pea beans $2.10@2.25, marrow 2.30@2.60. 
Apples firm and in good request at 2@ 
2.50 p bbl, cabbage 4@ic ea. Cotton- 
seed meal 26 p ton, bran 20, middlings 
21@22, corn meal 19.50@20.50, baled tim- 
othy hay 12@14, alfalfa 10@12, rye straw 


10@12 in bundle. Corn 64@56c p bu, 
oats 45c, rye 65c. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 


apples continued in limited supply, fey 
brought $2.75@3.25 p bbl, cranberries 


6@7, domestic cabbage 25@30 p ton, 
Danish 40@45. Potatoes 80@8s5ic p bu, 
onions s80@90c, Poultry in slow de- 


mand, dressed ducks 18@20c p Ib, tur- 


keys 20@2ic, chickens 15@léc, fresh 
eggs 32c p doz, storage 24@2ic. Hay 
in fair request at 13@14 p ton, clover 


12@12.50, prairie 10@10.50, rye straw 11.50 
@12, middlings 23 p ton, bran 19@20. 
Rye 70c p bu, corn 51@53c, outs 40@45c. 

At Philadelphia, dressed poultry 
in good request, fowls 13%c p Ib, ducks 
lic, geese 13@14c, turkeys 19c, eggs 33c 

doz, refrigerator 30c. King apples 
brought $3.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 6@8, 
Danish cabbage 45@50 p ton, domestic 
30@35. Potatoes firm at 85c p bu, onions 
95c@1. Hay firm at 16 p ton for Nol 
timothy. 

Butter. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy 
prints steady at 25@26c p lb, tubs 24@ 
25c, dairy 20@22c.—At Syracuse, prices 
weak and market unsteady, cmy prints 
25@26c, tubs 24@25c, dairy 22@24c.—At 
Rochester, prints 25c, tubs 24c, dairy 21 
@23c.—At Watertown, prints 23c, dairy 
19@21c, dairy 19@21c.—At Buffalo, cmy 
extras 24@24%c, prints 25c, dairy 18@ 
Z1c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, market 
quiet, emy extras 24@25c p Ib, firsts 
22@23¢, dairy 19@21c.—At Philadelphia, 
market dull, emy extras 23c, nearby 
prints 27c, dairy 20@2I1c. 


Cheese. 


Wew York State—At Albo~v. demand 
easy, full cream cheddars 11@12c p Ib, 
flats 104%@11%c.—At Syracuse, market 
steady, full cream cheddars 13@13%e.— 
At Rochester, new full creams 12c.—At 
Watertown, fcy Sept made 2c, late 
made 10%@11ic.—At Buffalo, fey colored 
12c, small, light skims 9%@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, N Y¥ 
picnics 13@12%c p lb, O flats 12@12%e, 
limburger 12@13c.—At Philadelphia, N 
Y creams, Sept made, 11@12c, Swiss 
13c. 
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Casoline Engines 


Do you know that we make more 
@mall engines than x? Other menu- 
facturer? Are you thinking about 
an engine to dothe cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, or 
other farm work? If ao, it's going to 

on to get Our prices. Tite fox 
catalogue ©. 


THE BUICK MFG. OO,, 
Flint, Mich. 











DRILLING 


WELL omar 


Over 70 nizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Shallow wells .n any kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis. With eng'nes or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
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We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


High Grade Moderate Price 
Quick Service 
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The New Walter A. Wood Book. for 1 


904 


will give you a information on the newest improvements in Grain Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Rakes, Tedders and 


Knife Grinders. 


t contains a detail description of the ‘‘ New Century ” Binder, a machine which has made a sensational record 


abroad. This binder will be generally sold in America for the first time this season, and is attracting much attention among 
progressive farmers. To be up-to-date on Harvesting Machines, you must know the ‘*‘ New Century.” 

A postal card to any of our Branch offices, or direct to the factory, will bring you, free of charge, 

this handsomely illustrated, 82 page book. Please mention this paper when you write. 








During its 51 years of business, the Walter A. Wood Co. has never been 
able to offer a line of machines as strong as that presented for 194. 








Waiter A. Woop Mowrne anp Reapinc Macuine Co., Hoosick 





how ancient. 





Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood machines of any date, no matter 


Stocks carried at all central points. 3 3 








Farts, N. Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLKSALK PRICKS OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 











Wheat { Corn Oats 
Cashorspot); oo. Ss — 
1904 , 1903 | 1904 1903 | 1904 1908 
Chicagu... | 92%] .77 | 46%, .46%,) 39% .34 
New Yo:k|] 9 | 83% i" wm” 44, «45 
Boston.... | — — | 57 Ad | 44% 
Toiedo..... 92 | .79 | 45%) 46 41'y| .37% 
Bt Lovwte.. | 9%) .74 | 43 | 43 | 394%) .38 
in’p’ls ....| 89%) .78%) .39 | 41 $8 'a| 34 
Liverpool. | .o 3 1 65 — - 











Talk Dollar Wheat in the West. 





In wheat circles sharp advances have 
been the order of the day, notably in 
the May delivery. Within the very re- 
cent past prices have shown a substan- 
tial gain of about lic p bu, compared 
with the low point tn Nov. The situa- 
tion has been outlined from week to 
week in the market columns of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The environment of 
the past ten days has been accentuation 
of the preceding weeks. Armour, the 
leading bull house, has apparently had 
the Chicago market in control. This es- 
pecially so far as traders were con- 
cerned, who happened to be on the 
“short” side of the market, having 
months ago sold for May delivery 
wheat which they hoped and expected 
would decline, but which instead has 
gone the other way. 

Dollar wheat has been freely pre- 
dicted the last few days, with hints 
that the market might go even higher. 
May wheat has recently sold well into 
the 90's at Chicago, but market erratic. 
Heavy trading at 92 cents and better 
was followed by reactions carrying the 
market to a 90c level. Prices one day 
were no criterion of what they might 
be the next. At New York, No 2 red 
winter wheat 94@9%5c, and No 1 northern 
quotable around $1 p bu. 

The Armour holdings of May wheat 
are very large, and the amount of con- 
tract grade in Chicago is small, and 
only small amounts of contract quality 
reaching other domestic markets. Cou- 
pled with this situation is a fairly good 
milling demand. The possibilities of 
war in the orient were again threshed 
over, and had some bearing on values. 

It is worthy of note that the strength 
and sharp advances in wheat have been 
confined largely to May. A needed re- 
quirement, according to the views of 
conservative traders, is a better export 
demand for our wheat and flour. It 
may be also noted that there is no 
very general buying of future deliveries 
at the high level, except on the part 
of the professionals in control. Their 
future action is of course only a sur- 
mise. The export trade made a 
fairly good showing’ in the aggre- 
gate. In winter wheat. fields am- 
ple snow fall has covered large 
areas, and late last week brought rains 
relieving the drouth situation in the 
southwest. 


At Chicago, corn was 
and strong most of the 
gaining about ic, top prices not 
fully sustained. Jan delivery, which 
substantially means No 2 in store, 
sold better than 46c p bu, May 
50%c, July close to 49c. Wet weather 
and poor grading lent some strength to 


active 
week, 





It Cannot Be Bought. 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac for 1904 
cannot be bought. It~has been, at 
great expense, prepared and printed 
solely for the readers of this journal. 
It covers practically every branch of 
American progress. It is full of inter- 
esting and valuable statistics, It is rich 
in household hints. Its special articles 
upon questions of the day contain in 
condensed form the information that 
every progressive American. should 
have at hand. It is such a book as you 
will enjoy reading when first received, 
and: which you, or some member of 
your family, will refer to every day 
during the year to come. A more com- 
plete description is found on another 
page. Our readers are urged to avail 
themselves at once of our very liberal 
offer, through which this book is in- 
cluded with each subscription for the 
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coming year. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


the market. The cash trade was only 
fair, the demand being checked by the 
higher prices. Top prices were not 
fully maintained. 

Oats shared the firmness, advancing 
fractionally, May selling up to 42 5-8c 
p bu, the highest on the crop, and sub- 
sequently losing a little of this. Re- 
ceipts were only moderate, quality in- 
different, the proprotion of contract 
grade very small. The standard grade 
quotable in store at 39@39%c p_ bu, 
choice white in shipping order 41@42c. 

The barley trade was rather dull, of- 
ferings ample, prices without impor- 
tant change, based on 55@60c p bu for 
choice to fancy malting, downward to 
40@45c for feed grades. 

Grass seeds were quiet, although 
timothy a little more active and fully 
steady on the basis of $3@3.10 p 100 lbs 
for prime, clover 11.25. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONK YAK AGO, 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Periwibs = j|—— | ——— |— 

1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1908 ' 1904 1208 
Chicago ..... £5.70] -6 25!+5 15|- 6 90 $4.65|64.85 
New York..... 56.50, 5.99 540 6.80 45) 4.75 
Buffalo...... 540) 6.20 526 680 475) 4.75 
Kansas City...) 515) 590 5.00 675 450) 4.50 
Pitsaburg...... 5 30' 5.89 6.25 6.85 4.40) 4.70 





Monday, Jan 25, 1904. 


At New York, last week, good beeves 
showed more firmness and advanced up 
to Friday fully 15c; under grades ruled 
strong. Bulls and cows fell off 15@25c. 
Milch cows ruled dull and easier, with 
$50 the general top price for good cows, 
calf included, and ordinary stock sold 
down to 25. 

On Monday of this week, with only 
36 cars of cattle offered, there was a 
better tone to trade than for several 
days. Steers advanced 10@15c and fat 
bulls and cows ruled firm to 15c higher; 
common and medium bulls just about 
steady. Veal calves on sharp demand 
jumped 50c to $1; all other calves were 
somewhat higher. Good to choice 1200 
to 1420-lb steers crossed the scales at 
6.15@5.60, common to fair 970 to 1225-lb 
steers at 4.50@5.10, oxen at 4.25@4.60, 
bulls at 3.20@4.10, cows at 1.75@3.75, 
veals at 5@9.50, little calves at 4@4.50, 
barnyard stock at 3.50@3.75, westerns 
at 3.75. 

Sheep held up strong last week until 
the close. On Monday of this week, 
with only 19 cars on sale, sheep ad- 
vanced 10@15c, and lambs 25@40c. Good 
to choice sheep sold at $4@5 p 100 Ibs, 
Ohio fed western wethers at 5.10, culls 
and bucks at 2.50@3, common to choice 
lambs at 6.75@6.87%, outside figures 
paid for 2 cars of Ohio lambs, best N Y 
state lambs sold at 6.75, best Indiana 
lambs at 6.50, coarse Pa lambs at 6. 

Hogs held up to full steady prices 
last week, closing firm. On Monday of 
this week there was a stronger market, 
with barely a carload of sale hogs in 
the pens. Good to choice N Y state 
and Pa hogs were quotable at $5.40@ 
6.55 p 100 lbs, common to good mixed 
western do at 4.75@5.20. 


THE HORSE MARKET, 


Western shippers encountered a dull 
market last week and with heavier re- 
ceipts and a lighter demand prices de- 
clined $5 to 15 per head on all offerings 
of fresh country horses. There was lit- 
tle trading in carriage horses, owing to 
the continued slippery condition of the 
streets. 

At Pittsburg, Monday of this week 
saw less than half as many cattle re- 
ceived as came in the preceding week, 
arrivals totaling only 80 loads. Ac- 
cordingly the market braced up to the 
extent of a 10@15c advance. Prices for 
cattle ranged as follows: 

Cann Iavcine ine “4 Ades On Poor to rood cows. 1 Once’ As 
Fair, 990@11 Ibe £75440 Weifern, 70-1000 Ihe 2 85q04 2 

Tt 65 Bolorna cows, p hd7 0 @15 00 
3203 8% Ven! enives 6 (8 00 
225@3 6) Cows & springern. 20 00@10 00 

Hog arrivals showed the moderate to- 
tal of 60 loads. The demand was keen 
and prices averaged 15@25c higher than 
the opening last week. Good heavy 
packing hogs sold at $5.35@5.40; medium 
weights 5.40@5.45. Heavy Yorkers 
brought 5.35@5.40, lights 5.20@5.25. Pigs 
were moved at 5@5.10. Only 7 loads of 
sheep were received, about one-third 
the supply a week ago. Trade started 
out on a stronger basis, muttons selling 
at a range of 3.50@4.75, the latter price 
for well fattened wethers. Choice 





lambs commanded $6.40@6.60, yearlings 
5.25@5.65 and ewes 4@4.40; cull lambs 
commanded 4@5. 

At Buffalo, with lighter receipts in 
sight, the cattle market exhibited im- 
provement. Monday’s offerings totaled 
only 90 loads, compared with 200 loads 
the preceding week. Heavy beeves ad- 
vanced 10@15c, the best grades of ex- 
porters selling at $5.15@5.50. Butcher 
steers and heifers put on 25c, steers 
selling at 4.30@4.90, heifers at 3.75@4.75, 
and bulls at 3.50@4.25. Stockers gained 
10@20c, bringing 2.75@3.909. Common 
grades of cattle were steady to strong. 
Calves brought 8@8.25 for the best. 

The hog supply was light, 75 loads 
on Monday, against 100 doubles the 
foregoing week. The market ruled brisk 
and prices were stronger. Pigs sold up 
to $5.60 and bulk of swine ranged at 
5.50@5.55. Sheep receipts Monday were 
only 77 loads, less than half the sup- 
ply the preceding week, Trade was 


active, with a much firmer tendency. 
Prime lambs went over the scales at 
6.60@6.65, culls at 5@6. Best wethers 


sold at 4.50@5, yearlings 5.25@5.75, ewes 
4.50@4.75, mixed sheep do, fair ewes 
3.50@4.25, cull sheep 2.25@3.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce wilt setl from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. rom 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, the apple trade is with- 
out notable change. Ben Davis brought 
2@2.75 p bbl, York Imperial, Northern 
Spy and Greening 2@3, Spitzenberg 2@ 
4, King 2.50@3.50, Baldwin 2@2.75, Seek- 
No-Further 2@2.50, bulk 1.25@2.75. 

At Boston, receipts running free but 
market holding steady. 3aldwin $2.25 
@3 p bbl, King 3@4, Talman Sweet 1.50 
@2.25. 








Beans. 

At New York, salesmen holding mar- 
rows with confidence; other’ kinds 
steady. Choice marrows sell at $2.50@ 
2.70 p bu, red kidney 2.40@2.65, lima 
2.35, Scotch peas 1.10@1.20. 

Fresh Fruit. 

At New York, oranges sold easier, but 
strictly fancy grades not plentiful. Cal 

2.75@3.75 p bx, Fla 2.50@3.25, grape 
truit 3@5, pineapples 3@3.50. Cranber- 
ries steady, but demand light; Cape Cod 
6@8 p bbi, Jersey 4.50@5, Fla strawber- 
ries 40@75c p at. 

Onions. 

At New York, prime grades in rather 
moderate supply and prices rather mod- 
moderate supply and prices firm. Ct 
sell at $2@5.50 p bbl, state and western 
2.25@2.75 p 150 Ibs, Tex 1.75@2 p cra. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a listless market, with 

buyers showing a disposition to pur- 


ruled stronger. 


chase cheaper. Fancy evap apples 6% 
@7c, sun-dried 34%@5c, chops $2.45@2.55 
p 100 lbs, evap raspberries 22@23c p Ib, 
blackberries 5@5%c, huckleberries 134%@ 
l4c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, hay steady, straw 
somewhat firmer and quick sale. Prime 
timothy hay commands 87%@90c p 100 
lbs, clover 60@70c, salt 650@60c, rye 
straw 90c@$1.20. 


Eggs. 


At New York, the tone of the market 
Was stronger, with prospects of in- 
creased arrivals. Fancy nearby brought 
33@35c p doz, fresh gathered westerns 
and Ky 29@31c, refrigerators 25@27%c, 
limed 24@26c. 

At Boston, moderate receipts rule, 
demand satisfactory, and prices un- 
changed. Nearby sold at 35@36c p doz, 
westerns 31@32c, refrigerators 28@30c. 


Mill Feeds. 
At New York, the trend of the market 
Bad weather increased 
consumption and thus enlarged the de- 
mand. Western spring bran sold at 
$20.50@21 p ton, middlings 22@24. Cot- 
tonseed oil meal 26, linseed oil meal 23. 
Poultry. 

At New York, average run of fowls 
sold slowly; fancy grades held at a 
premium; geese dull. Turkeys not 
moving well, particularly toms. Dressed 
turkeys 17@19c p Ib, eapons 15@23c, 
broilers 16@23c, chickens 14@19c, fowls 
12:@13c, ducks 9@l6c, geese 11@l4c, 
squabs $2.50@4 p doz. Live geese easier 
at 1.50@1.60 p pr, chickens 12c p lb, fowls 
l4c, rousters 9c, turkeys l4c, 

At Boston, bad weather held back 
much of the supply. Turkeys firm, 
fowls generally steady, geese and 
ducks quiet. Turkeys command 17@ 
20c p lb da w, chickens 12@20c, fowls 
12@1l5c, squabs $1.50@2.50 p doz, live 
fowls 12@13c p lb, roasting 7@8c, chick- 
ens 10@I1I1c, 

Potatoes. 


At New York, dealers generally look 
for.no enlargement in receipts. This 
gave a strong undertone to the mar- 
ket, small advances being noted. Me 
sell at $2.40@2.50 p sack, L I 2.75@3.26 
p bbl, Jersey 2.25@2.65, state and west- 
ern 2.25@2.40 p sack. 

Vegetables. 

New York produce dealers are hand- 
ling weekly shipments of green stuff 
from Paris. The principal articles are 
cauliflower at $5 p doz, artichokes at 
15@20c ea, and endive and escarol 1.50 
p doz. The Union Agricole de France 
has handled the shipments to date, but 
other Paris merchants have written to 
New York asking for agencies. Bel- 
gium growers are also manifesting ac- 
tivity in sending supplies to American 
markets, 

Long Island cauliflower growers’ assn 
have about completed shipments for the 
season. The assn has in the period han- 
dled 130,000 pkgs cauliflower. The crop 
was hardly so large as the previous 
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GYRACUSE Steel Frame 


BISC HARROW 


The farmer who believes it pays to make a perfect seed bed 
finds nw barrow better suited to his needs than the one here 


shown. 


The fiexibi:ity of the gangs, with donble jointed 


hinge and vertical and horizontal motion, makes perfect 
working of uneven ground and in ;ough places. Independent 
operation of gangs, setting at different angles is a vaiuable 
hillside feature. Perfect command and regulation of all from 
driver’s seat. Individual scraper for each disc operated b 

foot treadie, Oil tempered steel discs, ether round orcut. If 
there’s no Syracuse dealer in vour towu, write to us. We'll 
supply fullinturmation, Catalog and beautifu) souvenir free. 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Go., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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year, but prices averaged bétter, and 
growers made more money in spite of 
having less stock to handle. 

At Boston, offerings liberal, but much 
stock was frosted. Best steady, infe- 


rior grades easy. seets sold at $1.25 p 
bu, brussels sprouts 12@14c p qt, onions 
1.50@2.75 p bbl, peppers 2.75@3 p cra, 
squash 40@50 p ton, string beans 2@ 
4.50 p bskt, turnips 80c@1 p bbl. 

At New York, continued fair sale for 
choice quality stuff. Celery brought 
19@40c p doz, cabbage $30@50 p ton, 
cauliflower 4@8 p bbl, egg plants 2@4 
p bx. Kale 1.25 p bbl, tomatoes 1.50@3 
p carrier, parsnips 2.50@3 p bbl. 

Wool. 

The first series of midwinter wool 
auctions in London display a harden- 
ing of prices. French and German 
buyers took scoureds freely, English 
spinners crossbreds and Americans 
medium crossbreds. In some instances 
prices showed an advance of 5@12%%. 
Offerings totaled 140,000 bales. Ameri- 
can markets unchanged. At Boston, 
eastern scoured wools brought 26@34c 
p lb, western grense 14@2I1c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES UF CHUICE CREAMERIKS, 
New York soston Chicago 
1904 ..22 @22%4c 224%4@23 c 20%@21 c¢c 
4903 ..26 @27 c 26 @27 c 24%@zbt4eec 
1902 ..244%4.@25 c 24 @24%c 23%@23%e 

No light has been cast upon the but- 
ter situation. Offerings run fairty lib- 
eral at all markets and there seems to 
be no diminution in the storage re- 
serves. Unless prices advance consid- 
erably, a good proportion of the butter 
now in refrigerators will lose money. 
At New York, some choice grades went 
into storage at a cost of 23@24c p Ib. 
For the past two weeks it would have 
been difficult to secure 20@2lc for any 
of it. Leading butter dealers are in- 
clined to attribute the present depres- 
sion in prices to heavier storings last 
fall than in 1902. Also to the fact that 
arrivals of fresh grades have been lib- 
eral enough to prevent a healthy move- 
ment to date out of refrigerators. Some 
traders take the view that the great 
lessening in the use of oleomargarine 
should have a more beneficial effect on 
butter prices. 

At New York, high grade cmy seems 
tc be slightly firmer, but other kinds 
are no better sale. Fancy cmy brings 22 
@22\6c p lb, state dairy 17@19c, factory 
held 13@14%c, rolls 12%@14'4c. 

At Boston, receipts not excessive, yet 
no marked improvement is to be noted 
in the demand. Extra cmy 22%@23c 
p lb, firsts 21@22c, storage cmy 20¢ 
dairy 16@19c, renovated 16@17'éc. 

At Chicago, receipts tending larger, 
but a steady feeling exists. kxtra cmy 
2ic p 1b, firsts 17@18c, renovated lic, 
dairy 17@19c, packing stock 8@l2c. 

Maryland—aAt 3altimore, prices 
rather lower, cmy extras 24c p Ib, firsts 
22@23c, cmy prints 25c, dairy 20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market fell off, 
cmy tubs sold at 22c p lb, prints 23c 
dairy 17@19c.—At Cleveland, cmy extras 
steady at 238@23\4c, western 20@2l1c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Cincinnati, prices 
steady, cmy extras 24c, firsts 21@23c 
dairy 17@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, trade shows fair 
activity, but buyers securing only 
enough for current needs. Market 
holds fully steady. Full cream, fall 
made, commands 11%@12c p Ib, fair 9 
@l10c, skims 6@8c. 

At Boston, arrivals show no increase 
and the demand also rules light. Ten- 
dency a little easier. N Y Oct twins 
sell at 11%@12c p Ib, Vt twins 11@11%e, 
Wis late made 10@lic, sage cheese 11% 
@12c. 











At Chicago, no change to be noted. 
Dealers say they have taken about all 
their holdings out of cold storage, and 
their stocks are therefore moderate. 
Special makes quiet. Twins 10@10%c p 
lb, daisies 104%@10%c, Young Americas 
104%c, winter made twins 8@9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market 
steady, N Y full creams 12@12\4c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet, N 
Y¥ full cream cheddars 12c p Ib, O flats 
124%c, limburger 13c.—At Cleveland, N 
Y full creams 11%@12c, Ohio 10%@l11c, 
Swiss 14@15c.—At Cincinnati, demand 
fair and market about steady, N Y 
cheddars 12%4c, O flats 10%c, Swiss 13%%c. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

OHIO—At Columbus, eggs lowered 
owing to better weather conditions, 
Strictly fresh sold at 25c p doz, storage 
20c, dressed fowls lic p lb, turkeys Isc, 
ducks 14@1lic, geese lic. Potatoes firm 
at sU@s8ic p bu, onions up, red 80@85c, 
white $1.25, pea beans 1.80@1.85. Ap- 
ples sold at 2.50@2.75 p bbl, cranberries 
6.50, cabbage 50 p ton. Live stock mar- 
ket a little uncertain, best steers 4@ 
4.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, veals 3.50@6, hogs 
4@4.90, sheep 2.50@3.50, lambs 4@5.50. 
Bran 18 p ton, middlings 21, baled tim- 
othy 11.50@12, clover 10.50@11, rye straw 
6.50@7. Corn 55@57c p bu, oats 38@40c, 
rye 50@55c. 

At Cincinnati, egg receipts were 
easier, owing to milder weather, strict- 
ly fresh 6c p doz, fresh killed fowls 10c 
yp Ib, chickens 12c, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 
12@13c. Navy beans quiet at $2@2.10 
r bu. Choice timothy 13.25 p ton, clover 
10@10.50, rye straw 6@6.50, bran 17.50@ 
18, middlings 19.50@20, mixed feed 18.60 
@19. Rye firm at 63c p bu, corn 46@ 
4ic, oats 41@44c. Live stock market 
fairly steady, best steers 4@4.50 p 100 
Ibs I w, hogs 5@5.05, sheep 3.75@3.85, 
lambs 6.35@6.50. 

At Cleveland, choice white potatoes 
brought 85@90c p bu, onions 9%0c@$1, 
navy beans 2@2.05. Fey apples 2.75@3 
p bbl, cranberries 6@9, cabbage from 
Danish seed 50@60 p ton, Hubbard 
squash 20@30. Fresh eggs sold at 30c 
p doz, live chickens 11@12c p Ib, tur- 
keys 15@l6c, geese 10@12c. Native 
steers 7@7.50 p 100 lbs d w, veals 8.50@ 
9, hogs 6@6.50, sheep 7@8, lambs 9@9.50, 
White middlings 22@23 p ton, bran 19@ 
19.50, gluten 21@22, choice timothy 13, 
clover mixed 11.50, baled rye straw 11@ 
11.50. Corn 49¢ p bu, oats 42@43c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh 
killed fowls 12c p Ib, chickens 14@14\%c, 
ducks 15@16c, geese 13@lic, turkeys 18@ 
19c, strictly fresh eggs 32c p doz, south- 
ern and western 28c. Apples steady at 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50, 
domestic 35@40 p ton. Onions 80@90c 
p bu, potatoes 80@87c, turnips 65@70c. 
Mill feds in steady demand, winter bran 
18.50@19.50, middlings 21, No 1 timothy 
hay 16, clover 13@14, rye straw 20. Oats 
2@46c » bu, corn 52c, rye 60@6le. 

_—- => -—-—— 


Tne Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price of 
milk continues at 3 cents p gt, with 
the surplus on the railway platforms 
west of the Hudson selling at $1.50 p 
can of 40 qts, freight included. Sup- 
plies reaching the city have varied 
greatly day by day, owing to snow- 
storms and intense cold up the state. 
One day the dealers would not have 
enough, the next day too much. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week end- 
ing Jan 23, 1904, were as follows: 

Milk CreamC’nd’d 
BOND ncnanapedeenss se 32,076 1,844 ~- 
Susquehanna ...... 12,613 208 — 
West Shore ....... 13,053 418 808 
Lackawanna .. - 31,372 1.417 —_ 





N Y C (long haul). 30,349 — ‘1,312 
N Y C (Hariem)... 14,073 235 


Ontario . 33,515 1,334 


Lehigh Valley ..... 16,549 590 
New Haven ..2....- 6,723 _ 
Other sources ..... 4,160 120 
AST ee 192,982 7,478 808 
Daily average . 27,568 1,068 _ 
—_—_ oo 
Hop Interests Renewed in Australia. 


Although one of the least important 
of hop producing countries, Australia 
is now making extensive experiments 
and doubling her energies to revive and 
put the;hop industry on a firmer basis. 
It is well known that Australian hops 
do not compare favorably with im- 
ported ones, They lack the special fla- 
vor and aroma which characterize 
choice Bohemians. It is the purpose of 
the expertment station at. Victoria to 
introduce some of the best varieties 
from other countries and test them in 
various hop growing centers with dif- 
ferent soils and varying altitudes, 

HOPS THAT BREWERS DESIRE, 

According to this station’s report, so 
far as the brewer is concerned, the 
chief valve of a hop depends upon the 
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amount and nature of the lupulin pres- tions continue steady at advanced 
ent in it. This lupulin is a secretion prices, 
of the glandular hairs of the female N 
ew York. 
ower z rhe yes ; s bit- 
flower and is what gives beer its bit MADIg0N. C Bouckville: _ There is 


ter taste. Lupulin is not dependent on 
the formation of seed, therefore all 
male plants should be carefully ex- 
cluded. The brewer does not want a 
fertilized hop, because the seed in- 
creases the weight and lowers the per- 
centage of the qualities which he de- 
sires. 

Now that the brewers have clearly in- 
dicated what they desire, hop growers 
in Australia are endeavoring to come 
as close to the standard as possible. 
They are studying carefully the ques- 
tions of planting, picking, drying; and 
considering the advisability of sulphur- 
ing, the methods of combating the red 
spider and in fact everything that will 
bring the industry to a successful issue. 
With this renewed effort we may see 
in the near future the production of 
Australian hops raised from 1700 bales, carbonate of potassium with half a gal- 
the crop of ‘01, to 8700 bales, which was jon soft water, and wash the skin well 
the output of °85. with a little of this. Dry them and 

one —_ | , rub in well a little of the following: 
The Hop Movement and Market. Two ounces oxide of zinc mixed with 
dame four ounces vaseline. Repeat the above 

The market in New York state dis- dressing every third day until cured. 
Played a decidedly strong undertone. PT 
The demand is strong and supply very 


limited with consequent firm prices. Ad- 
vices from Pacific coast reported very 
reas conditions with few hops in and not in summer. The causes of 
growers hands. d abortion are so varied that it would 

At New York, prices were firm with he jmpossible to say what the cause 
a limited amount of business on the is without making a careful examina- 
part of the brewers. Foreign condi- tion, 


enly one important sale of hops recent- 
ly, which was a small inferior lot at 
30c p lb. Quotations are 37c for choice 
which makes holders very firm. A con- 
scrvative estimate places the supply 
held by growers throughout the coun- 
ty at 100 bales, the most of them being 
in the town of Stockbridge. This town 
lias 17 bales, and at Hamilton only 9 
bales remain, 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The mar- 
ket grows firmer daily. Sales for week 
ending Jan 16 were, William Richard- 
son 15 bales, E. Borst 126 bales, T. E, 
Domet 171 bales; total, 311 bales. 

~~ 

Eczema in Pigs—F. I., New York, 
has some pigs three months old, with 
skin seurfy and itchy. Mix two ounces 





Abortion in Sows—E. D. H., Penn- 
Sylvania, wants to know what causes 
his sows to abort during the winter 
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We transfer our separators from Chicago, L.a Crosse, Minneapolis, Sioux City, 
Omaha and Kansas City. Address all letters to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falis, Vt. 












No. 25 of the Planet Jr. Family. 


Betow on the left is a tool after the gardener’s own heart. It wing the approval of every one be 
cause in its many forms it suits exactly each sort of garden work. Itis a Hill and Drill Planter, 
Double and Single Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow combined. It marks out rows, all distances 
apart, drops in hills, 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart, kills weeds, stirs the surface, or cultivates all 
depths, furrows, ridges, etc. Throws earth to or from, works between or astride rows. Its 
handles raise or lower to suit man or boy, Doing all kinds of garden work, its cr 

is that it is so quickly changed from one use to another. 


No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe 


shews a practical knowledge of gardeners’ needs combined with genius in manufacture. Itis 
Hoe and Cultivator combined, with high stiff steel frame and interchangeable 6 
Frame narrows down to 9 inches, widens to25. Its handle adjustmeiit, reversible 

Pointed and round edge hoes, self pelishing standards, patent depth regula- 

tor, etc. are features which put it beyond comparison with any other horse 

cultivator, These are but two of the forty Planet Jr. tools which ta- 
clude Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Walki and Riding Cultivators, 

etc. 1904 catalogue shows over 100 illustrations, including 16 
beautiful half tones of farm and garden scenes in 

and foreign lands. Ask for it. Matled 
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The Dreams. 
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The soldier spake of the bugle’s call; 
Of the cannon-blast and the sulphur 


pall; 

Of the ringing cheers and the flag on- 
borne— 

And the iron cross by a hero worn! 


The poet spake of a wild, rapt flight 

Out through the lonely space of night; 

Of a soul in touch ‘with the stars above, 

And a world enslaved by a song of 
love! 

The merchant spake of the race for 
gain; 

Of riches wrested 'midst joy and pain; 

Of kingdoms bought and of kingdoms 


sold— . 
Oh, the matchless pow’r of the yellow 
gold! 


And the young wife sat in a corner 
dim, 

And softly murmured a cradle-hymn; 

No part in the speech she took, the 
while— 

But ever her lips had a happy smile. 


The soldier died ere he won the cross; 


The song none heard, and the gold 
proved dross— 
But a mother, crooning o’er eyes of 


ue, 
Beheld the sweets of her dream come 
true. 





The Emancipation 
of Mrs Sawters. 


By Mrs Jeremiah Hopkins. 





PART II. 


Hittie run down next day for a set- 
tin’ of eggs, an’ says, “What did you 
do to Sim yesterday? He ain't seemed 
80 well in months as las’ night an’ this 
mornin’. 

“It must have ben the vittles an’ 
visit,’ I said. ‘‘Change is a good tonic 
—send him over again.’’ She went home 
contented as a butterfly an’ left me 
likewise easier in mind. It was near a 
week ‘fore he come, an’ Jeremiah wa'n't 
to home, but I didn’t mind. I was sew- 
in’ in the sitting room an’ the honey- 
suckles at the window swayed in the 
breeze an’ sent in a lot of sweetness 
through the wire screens. 

I deemed it my time to speak. “Sim,” 
I says, “‘we've ben friends a good many 
years, an’ I always wisht you well, 
but some way another you've ben on 
my mind more’n common lately.” He 
looked pleased an’ asked, ‘‘Is that so?” 
I says, “Yes, an’ if I thought you'd 
take it kindly, ['d tell you why.” He 
says, “Mrs Hopkins, you’ve showed 
your sympathy in too many ways for 
me to doubt your motive; what you 
say I'll consider a message from a 
friend.” ‘‘Will you give me your hand 
on that,” I asked, an’ when he did, I 
knew he wouldn’t go back on his word. 

“Well,” says I, “you remind me of 
Abraham, minus his command, for ever 
sence you've went onto your farm 
you've ben buildin’ an _ altar.” He 
looked puzzled and says, ‘‘There hain’t 
nothin’ of the sort on the place so far’s 
I know of.” “It's there just the same, 
and these are the stones you have built 
it with,” I says. ‘“You’ve done two 
men’s work with one pair of hands an’ 
feet; you.have snipped your sleep at 
both ends; you have fed your body hur- 
ried, promiscuous an’ injudicious; three 
rocks for the foundation. Then you 
have run down a‘mortgage an’ chased 
up a bank account, enough for 30 years 
crowded into 15. There's ben a savin’ 
on a hired man’s wages an’ board, but 
you've overtaxed yourself doin’ it, 
tapped the fountain of your reserve 
forces, an’ robbed your soul of much 
heaven meant you to enjoy; for,” says 
I, ‘‘folks that is continual tired to death 
hasn’t eyes nor ears for anything but 
rest. The language of a sunbeam or a 
spring shower, or a posey-bed, is a dead 
language to “erm. 

“Pleasures an’ the intimate associa- 
tions of friends is luxuries you hain’t 
allowed yourself. As I remember you 
hain’t-had a vacation sence you went 
to your sister's death bed an’ funerai 
ten year ago.” “It’s 12,” he says’ with- 
out lookin’ up. His face was on his 
hand, an’ he was gazin’ through the 
window with unseein’ eyes. ‘You've 
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misappropriated so many trust funds, 
nature has bolted and sued you for 
damages an’ your very weakness now 
has bound Hittie with cords she can't 
unloose, makin’ her a needless sacri- 
fice on the altar you have built. It's 
my opinion there won't be no lamb fur- 
nished for this occasion, for you hain’t 
a credential to justify the work; you'll 
have to depend on yourself to get her 
off’n there, time enough to save her.” 

He fairly gasped when I stopped talk- 
in’ an’ an awful fear that I was laborin’ 
with more zeal than knowledge har- 
rowed me up for the minit, but I feit 
somewhat reassured when he asked, 
“Mrs Hopkins, what kin I do? I don’t 
want Hittie to suffer for my misdoin’s,” 
It was real hopeful to have him admit 
he’d been in the wrong. I tho’t I'd 
touch the right spring when I touched 
Hittie; I knew he worshipped her In a 
way. I was pleasantly disappointed in 
his bein’ convinced with so little argu- 
in’; I wa’n't expectin’ it. Mankind gen- 
erally, so fur as my observation ex- 
tends, don’t take kindly to magic-lan- 
tern views of their own faults, 'special- 
ly if they’re showed up with the light 
of truth, an’ I'd expected opposition, 
an’ some sort of defense. 

“Well,” I says, “if you go about it 
with the same spirit you sought for 
resignation to leave her, you can 4o 
much, an’ you'll find it the preparation 
for the happiness of your life. My ad- 
vice is to go to Sprigville an’ have them 
stubs of your'n pulled, an’ get some 
store teeth; you can make them a 
means of grace if you will. Then go to 
eatin’ reasonable as to time an’ quan- 
tity, an’ work the same, live outdoors, 
Get you a hired man, take your right- 
ful place an’ let Hittie have her’n; de- 
liberately forget yourself, remember 
your mercies an’ sing from duty; bime- 
by you'll sing ‘cause you can’t help 
it. Dispepsy won't stay iong with such 
company; she’s first cousin to the blues, 
a distant relative of suicide an’ ain't 
on speakin’ terms with smiles.” 

The hopelessness of his tones is past 
describin’ when he says, “Mrs Hop- 
kins—I can’t eat.’’ I looked him squure 
in the face an’ says in the most fore- 
ible accents I could muster—so forcible 
they left a ticklin’ in my throat, an’ I 
had to cough, “Sim Sawters, you can 
eat; the day you was here lust you eat 
a good dinner an’ didn’t realize it, sim- 
ply because your mind was took up. 
You walked enough to take care of your 
digestion an’ didn’t do a thing but grow 
strong the next few hours—Hittie said 
so.’ He settled back in his chair, limp 
like, as though his last prop was gone, 
He set for a long time lookin’ down, 
an’ I knew his gaze penetrated more’n 
my rag carpet. A humiliated express- 
sion crept over his face, as though he’d 
ben caught stealin’ while in a “brown 
study.” He made me think of a dom- 
iny we had once that ’ud absent-mind- 
edly tuck napkins into his pockets when 
invited out to tea, thinkin’ it was his 
pocket handkerchief. Sim hadn’t any 
idee of takin Hittie’s life, not in any 
way the law could avenge, but he was 
doin’ it by inches another way. 

I hoped he was thorovghly woke up, 
an’ bein awed a little by a nameless 
something in his aspect, I waited for 
him to break the silence. I didn’t want 
to be a disturbin’ element to a revealin’ 
angel if there was one communin’ with 
him; maybe I wa’n’t called to do any 
more than to open the door for to let 
the visitor in. After awhile he says 
slowly, “Mebby it’s so—mebby it’s so.” 
Then he got up an” come over an’ 
shook my hand that long I was glad 
my arm was well j’inted an’ that I 
wa'n't feeble: he winked harder’n an’ 
faster’n usual an’ cleared his throat in 
the meantime. I declare, he looked as 
though he’d buried hisself an’ his veice 
sounded sepulchrul an’ fur away, as he 
says with several pauses an’ some hes- 
itation, ‘Mrs Hopkins—Sister Hopkins 
—Dorothy—my friend—” an’ I begun to 
wonder if he’d remember what he'd 
set out to say by the time he got to the 
end of his beginning. “I’m overwhelmed 
at the sight df my blindness. Im goin’ 
to do as you say as soon as possible, 
but if I die a-doin’ it, you'll knew 
an’ ‘ll tell her I spent my las’ breath 
tryin’ to haul Hittie off’n that altar,” 
an’ he let go my hand to use his ban- 
dana. I was deeply moved an’ un- 
consciously mixed up the affirmative, 
argumentative an’ figurative in my re- 
sponse. “Brother® Simeon,” I says, 
“you won't dié no such way: your walk 
in the ‘valley of the shadows’ hain't 
impaired your constitution permanent, 


an’ if you give nature a chance, she'll 
lead you into the sunshine of a new 
life. Don’t you be discouraged with 
yourself either. Shortsightedness is a 
defect peculiar to the human family; 
experience is a reliable optician, an’ 
has a big run of custom, even if his 
prices is pretty steep—you set down a 
minit.” 

I flew into pantry an’ whipped 
up an egg an’ some cream an’ put a 
good dose of brandy in it. ‘There, 
drink that, as the first installment to 
the new livin’,” an’ he did. Jest as he 
was goin’ Jeremiah drove up an’ took 
Sim home. I knew Jeremian would 
bring about a healthy reaction in Sim’s 
emotions, an’ that egg ‘ud have time 
to work besides. To me it augured a 
most encouragin’ turn in events, that 
that liquor an’ the influence of a good 


the 


strong nature like my Jeremiah could 
do their uplifting work at the same 
time. Together they’d be a sort of 
bodyguard to Sim's new resolutions, 
when they was most apt to be am- 
bushed by despondency an’ its follow- 
ing. I turned back to my mending, 


comforted, conscious for the first time 
of the wise provision of the Great Fore- 
thought that had seattered these bright, 
sunshiny seidlitz-powder natures ahout 
the world, that could go on effervesc- 
ing indefinitely, trans.ormin’ sighs to 
smiles. 

Well, Sim did as he agreed, an’ fol- 
lowed my advice to the letter. There 
was some poor days, an’ some relap es, 
owin’ to indiscretions, but in another 
six months we had arother Sim Saw- 
ters among us. I feared sometimes Hit- 
tie’'d need anchorin’ to something if we 
was to keep her, she was growin’ that 
light-hearted an’ happy looking. Hap- 
piness beats all the cosmetics I ever 
seen as a beautifier. As time went on 
an’ he kept gettin’ better, I s’pose I 
was fiattered by the results of my 
preachin’, giving more _ credit to iny 
convinecin’ arguments than the Power 
behind my call—an’ I laid plans for still 
more work; but I had vet to realize the 
size of the job I’d tackled, an’ the les- 
sons defeat can teach. Bein’ a woman, 
I could the better appreciate some 
phases of Hittie’s life, an’ was anxious 
to do all I could for her, so I repeated 
to Sim one day what she’d told me 
about longing for purty things, an’ 
clothes. 

“She’s ben a faithful partner, an’ 
never wasted a cent’s worth,” I says to 
him. ‘“‘Now give her something to grat- 
ify her love of the beautiful.” He had 
several times expressed his gratitude 
for his release from pain, an’ I s’sposed 
it was the practical sort that ’ud find 
a natural expression in dividin’ up 
with one’s best beloved in a material 
form, but I miscalculated. The grati- 
tude which costs more’n breath an’ 
sentiment is foreign to some natures. 
He shook his head. “Yes,” he _ says, 
“she’s been a better wife than I de- 
served; I’d like to do it real well, but 
I’ve bought patent medicines and paid 
doctors; now it’s a hired man; it’s 
somethin’ all the time. I don’t know’s 
I can save a cent this year.” I argued 
a little more for her, but he jumped 
up an’ says, in the most determined 
way I ever heard it, ‘Well, she’ll have 
to wait a while longer. I can’t do 
everything; I can’t do it now nohow,” 
an’ walked off. I was that huffy I 
wouldn’t follow him, manners or no 
manners. 

I thought of the money he’d saved in 
his progeperous years, an’ says to my- 


self, “It’s goin’ to take a powerfuler 
influence’n mine to change your grasp- 
in’ nature into a generous one, an’ 


write Mr and Mrs Sawters on the head- 
line of that bankhbook; there’s a big 
difference ’tween touchin’ your dispep- 
sy an’ touchin’ your’ pocketbook.” 
Death wa’n’t starin’ him in the face 
now, an’ I seen plain enough his con- 
cern for Hittie was sidetracked in an- 
other form; but I felt a change must 
come sometime. 

Summer’d come and went, fall had 
skipped away an’ winter was well be- 
gun; still Hittie was wearin’ her old 
clothes with her new face, an’. it made 
’em look more rusty an’ old-fashioned 
than ever. Then come a day toward 
spring I was doin’ my week’s baking, 
singin’ a snatch of a lovesong an’ 
rollin’ out piecrust with tender 
thouchts of Jeremiah, little dreamin’ of 
what was so close at hand. I had jest 
shoved my last pie into the 6ven when 
Sim rushed in, an’ in a hoarse, choked- 
up voice, says, pointin’ a bony finger 
at me, “Hittie—Come!” an’ then was 


gone. His face won't never be no whiter, 
an’ his eyes was like a man’s bereft of 
reason. I grabbed my shawl an’ fol- 
lowed him, leavin’ them pies to their 
fate, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

I traveled as fast as possible, sure 
somethin’ awful had happened. When 
I reached the brow of the hill, Sim was 
gallopin’ into the yard from the other 
way, an’ old Nell, that prob’ly hadn’t 
run a step in five years, lay down right 
where he-siid off’n her, beat out with 
the unusual exercise. Mrs Pixiey was 
runnin’ up from her place, an’ instinc- 
tively we went straight to the bedroom 
together. Hittie lay there cold and still, 
the fluttering pulse tellin’ against what 
odds the heart was doin’ it work. Sim 
was unlacin’ her shoes, but his hands 
shook so he couldn’t do much, Mrs 
Pixley finished ’em, an’ I unfastened 
her clothes; then we packed hot things 


around her, an’ bathed her head in 
camphor. ‘Bout this time the hired 
man came with the doctor, an’ the 


commonplace gave way to science, glad 
of the chance. 

There was no broken bones, no se- 
rious bruises an’ to his hurried ques- 
tions all we could tell was Sim found 
her at the bottom of the back steps. A 
thin scrap of ice at the top of ’em was 
the only clew we had to this myste- 
rious stillness that was mocking us an’ 
chilling our. hearts with fear. Drop by 
drop the doctor fed her something, 
then with his watch timed her heart- 
beats. His brown eyes grew black an’ 
the ruddy, weather-beaten face turned 
a gray color. I seen he was mentally 
reckonin’ on his chances to pull her 
through, and the prospects wa'n’t flat- 
tering. After what seemed an awful 
while he gave her something more, 
leaving orders for us to follow out, and 
sayin’ he’d be back again in an hour. 
Sim was pacing the sitting room floor; 
when he seen the doctor was goih’ he 
grasped his arm fierce-like without 
speakin’, but there was no misunder- 
standin’ the agonized question on his 
face. 

He lifted a hand an’ 
Sim’s shoulder, an’ says, “Sawters— 
I’ll do the best I can for you.” That 
was all. Sim’s hand fell as though it 
had been struck down; he went back 
to his pacin’ ‘without a word. An’ so, 
through all the long afternoon we 
waited, but still that unbroken silence! 
After one of the doctor’s visits Sim 
come down an’ says, “She ain’t goin’, 
is she, Mrs Hopkins? You mustn't let 
her go—’tain’t time for her to go! I 
can’t have it, that her burial is all 
she’s goin’ to get out of her years of 
hard work with me. Oh, I wisht I'd 
got them clothes an’ things she wanted. 
TI don’t want nothin’ without her; she 
can have it all, if she’ll only come 
back.” 

I was glad to hear him say it, but did 
regret it had took such a circumstance 
as this to wring it out of him. I was 
afraid he’d waited too long ’fore makin’ 
his gift, but it wouldn’t change matters 
to tell him so, an’ I didn’t want to add 
an ounce to the grief that was makin’ 
him look older already, so I comforted 
him the best I could. The doctor came 
in the evening, an’ come to stay—he 
expected a crisis soon. The way he 
worked over her for the next few hours 
showed the material he was made of, 
an’ the heart he carried down under- 
neath the brusque, gruff way he had. 
After considerable persuadin’ Sim lay 
down in the next room, but crept in 
every hour or so to just take a look at 
Hittie, but hardly ever spoke. 

Long between 12 and 1 there was 
a change, an’ for quite a spell the 
doctor never took his finger off her 
pulse except to give her medicine or 
do something for her; then she drew a 
long restful breath, an’ turning her 
head a bit, seemed to be sleepin’. Lit- 
tle beads of perspiration proke out all 
over his forehead. an’ his hand was 
pretty onsteady. In the course of half 
an hour he says, “Well, we'll keep her, 
I think. Watch her close and wake me 
at the slightest change.” It was calm 
Dr Griffiths speakin’ now, an’ he threw 
hisself ontc the lounge in the sitting 
room an’ in five minutes what snorin’! 
It layed over anything Jeremiah could 
do when he done his worst, an’ I won- 
dered if Mrs Griffiths wan’t glad some- 
times when he had night calls. 

Next time Sim come in I whispered 
the hopeful words. The look that 
passed over his face could be seen an’ 
felt, but words won’t depict it; he took 
the chair at her bedside an’ remained 
there. Toward mornin’ the doctor re- 
turned an’ just then she opened her 


let it rest on 
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asked faintly, “Have I over- 
He stepped up in his master- 
ful way an’ says, “No, you haven't 
slept long enough; no talking, take an- 
other nap.” With a mother’s tender- 
ness he lifted her, while I give her a 
fresh cool pillow, the tired eyelids 
closed, an’ we was sure she was goin’ 


eyes an’ 
slept?’ 


to stay. It didn’t need science to tell 
her breathin’ was growin’ more regu- 
lar, an’ a flush was coming back to her 
cheeks. I found Sim croonin’ away to 
her picture later in the sittingroom, 
but didn’t let on to notice. What 
passed between them two when she 
was able to talk, none of us knows, but 
Hittie was satisfied. 


Her convalescence was just the ves- 


tibule of the new life that was openin’ 
before her. Sim's marriage vows had 
took on a new Significance in them 


hours of uncertainty. 
old clothes, an’ the 
old furniture belonged with the past; 
they must give place to a new begin- 
ning on their anniversary day which 
was almost here; nothin’ else would do, 
The reason rumor ascribed for the 
change was a good one but not nigh so 
costly as the real one. However, it 
was quite as well that way an’ I held 
my peace. 

When that 
called in a 
congratulatin’ 
things besides. We 
teaset an’ the minister 
sayin’ as how he hoped they’d many 
pleasant years in which to test the 
endurin’ qualities of this love-begotten 
gift. Two surpris’ der folks I never 
seen; that went clean beyond Hittie’s 
most extravagant dreams, an’ I won- 
dered how she could control her emo- 
tions with so many joys piled on to 
once; but she did. Sim he just put his 
hands into his pantaloons pockets, an’ 
looked at it without so much as a 
“thank you.” Then he walked around 
the little table it was settin’ on, an’ 
looked from the other side at each 
piece separate. He was completely lost 
in thought. 

But it wan’t the dollars it represented 
that held him spellbound; his soul had 
shook itself free of the shackles of 
mere money values; it was one of them 


Gethsemane 
The old views, the 


day finally came, friends 
body to spend the evenin’ 
them an’ to see the new 
took ’em a silver 
presented it 


oceasions that sometimes come, when 
the minutes is eloquent with echoes of 
bygone years an’ a body sees things 
that couldn’t be put on canvas. So we 


quietly waited for him to find his 
tongue. But when he did it was ina 
way we didn’t expect for, slowly foldin’ 
his hands behind him, an’ raisin’ his 
eyes up reverent, he started singin’ 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” From habit I s’pose we all 
joined in—at least them that had the ir 
voices where they could handle ‘em, an’ 
I never heard it sung heartier. I told 
Jeremiah goin’ home that I thought tn 
view of all the last two years had 
brought ’em it was the fittinest re- 
sponse he could have made; and so 
I do. 


[The End.] 
—_—— e—______—__ 





Miss Rabbit has lost her mother, and 
is asking Mr Black Crow if he has 
seen her. Find Mother Rabbit. 





“Would it be safe to offer Congress- 
man Blank $500 for his vote?’ 

“TI am afraid not. He is so sensitive. 
Better make it $1000 and not take 
chances,” 
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3 Lesson 3—When a a Rest Comes, appeared 
_a me 10, which appears below, 
cludes the series. 

(Copyright 1903, by F. A. Page.) 

LESSON X—-SOME PARTING WORDS. 

This is the last lesson, so I am going 

to give you right at the beginning of 
the lesson a note chart for the G Clef 
and also one for the F Clef. 
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THE F CLEF., 


These are the names of the little 
white steps that we are learning how 
to mount with our nimble fingers. Five 
lines and four spaces to write all the 
wonderful music we hear; and these 
five lines and four spaces are called 
the Staff. And when we wish to write 
a note higher or lower than the Staff 
runs, we add lines above the staff if we 
wish to go higher; and below the staff 
if we wish to go lower. 











A LITTLE MUSIC FLOWER. 


Here’s our first real piece; to be sure, 
it’s but a tiny little music flower, but 
we can learn a great deal from little 
flowers. And now we'll study this one. 
First we notice that there are two ver- 
tical lines dividing the piece into what 
we call measures, the same as commas 
make Jittle collections of words. Then 
there is a fraction ({) put at the be- 
ginning of the little piece. This frac- 
tion simply means that there are four 
quarter notes in each measure. 

Practice very hard on this little piece; 
and also review each week one of the 
lessons I have given to you. And now, 
good-by. 

——— a 


System in the Household. 


ALICE JEFFRIES, 








“Take time by the forelock” is a wise 
old saw and a useful one to the head 
of a busy household. If you have four 
or five in family and are doing your 
own housework, how best can you find 
time for rest, recreation and your social 
duties? 

System! There is no better rule for 
the busy mother. Let each duty of 
the day be done at the same time and 
in the same way. Let each dish or 
spoon be kept in the most convenient 
place for that particular article, and 
let it be cleansed and returned to its 
Place as soon as possible after it is 
used. If father is away all day and 
two of the children go to school, per- 
haps you have two or three lunches to 
prepare every morning. In this case 
do not get worried and fiurried after 
getting breakfast and rush the lunches 
hastily into the boxes. Take a few 
minutes before bedtime in the evening 
and prepare everything necessary on 
a large covered dish and try to work 
in the lunches while portians of your 
Ne eee - 
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breakfast are cooking. Then you can 
sit down with your family and enjoy 
your meal. If there is breakfast food 
that takes some time to cook, have it 
in the double boiler ready to put over 
the fire when you put on the kettle in 
the morning. If you are going to bake 
potatoes for breakfast, have them 
small enough to cook quickly and pop 
them into the oven when you light the 
fire. It is easier to do these little 
things at night than in the morning. 
If your bedroom is on the same floor 
with the kitchen you can slip on a 
warm wrapper and ‘slippers and get 
your fire lighted before you dress, 
thereby saving a good deal of time, 
for your breakfast can be cooking 
almost from the minute you are out 
of bed, 

Teach each child to be systematic 
and helpful. Baby will soon learn to 
dress himself with the help of one of 
the other children, if you begin right. 
The children should rise soon after you 
do and be fully dressed by breakfast 
time, ready to help a little if necessary 
before school time. 

After the last good-bye is said, I 
think it pays for mother to take a little 
rest, if baby is not cross. Then give 
baby something to play with, and in- 
sist that he shall amuse himself while 
mother is busy. This easily becomes 
a habit with a normal child. Take up 
each duty of the day in its regular 
order, as best suits your domestic econ- 
omy, but think it out and see what 
is really the best way and stick to it. 
Teach father and children to take care 
of their own clothes, books and toys; 
to have a place for them and return 
them to their places when not in use 
If your rooms are kept picked up there 
will not arise the necessity of fre- 
quent sweeping and dusting. If a 
neighbor comes to the back door in the 
midst of a busy morning, 
rule of etiquette that 
drop your work for a long gossip. You 
can work and talk too, if necessary, 
but it is the better plan not to encour- 
age gossips. 

If you are not strong it is advisable 
to take several rests during the morn- 
ing, or vary your work so that you 
are not on your feet too long at one 
time. Allow for these rests in your 
system, and have them at regular in- 
tervals. Don’t become addicted to per- 
nicious activity and think you = can 
never sit down without some work in 
your hands. You owe it to yo#rself 
and your family to be at your best 
mentally and physically. By systema- 
tizing your work, you can be. You will 
find time for the sewing and mending 
at regular hours without encroaching 
on your rest periods. 

Teach the elder children to darn and 
sew on buttons. If a button comes 
off, or is loose, suggest that it be at- 
tended to at once. If there is a little 
tear in skirt or apron, suggest that It 
be mended before it gets larger. If 


daughter is going out to-morrow night, | 
and 


ask what she is going to 
if it is in order, to-night. If son has 
a hard lesson to prepare, teil him it is 
easier to do it first and play afterward. 

System will soon become a habit with 
each one of the family, and the house- 
hold will run along easily. You will 
find time to look over the latest mag- 
azine or run out now and then for a 
call without feeling that some forgot- 
ten duty is pressing on you. When each 
duty is done in its regular order, 
though drudgery may not be divine, it 
will certainly be less irksome and pos- 
sibly more interesting. 

-— = -_ 
Homemade Cough Syrup—Boil a 


large handful of hops in 1 qt water till 
strength is boiled out, Strain, add 1 Ib 


wear, 


white sugar and 1 large teacup strained | 


honey. Give a tablespoon of this three 
or four times a day, and the cough will 
soon cease. Horehound can be used in- 
stead of hops.—[Mrs W. H. 


| 








there is no | 
compels you to | 
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Get My Book, if Sick. 


Don’t Send a Penny. 


Don't send a penny, 

Just wait till you see what I can do. 

Let me take the risk. Let me prove up first what 
Dr, Shoop’s Restorative can do. The Restorative 
will gain your friendship, your endorsement, if you 
test it. And for a whole month you can use it 
without the slightest risk. 

I will tell you of a druggist near you who will 
furnish siX bottles of 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
A Month on Trial 


I will absolutely stand all the cost if it fails, 
If you say, “It did not help me.”’ that ends it as 
far as cost to you is concerned. Do you understand 
me? I am telling it as plainly, as clearly as I can. 
I want you to know absolutely and without doubt 
that this offer is made on honor, I have the pre- 
scription that cures. My only problem is to con- 
vince you that Dr Shoop’s Restorative will cure 
is an uncommon remedy. A common remedy could 
not stand a test like this. It would bankrupt the 
physician making the offer, And I am succeeding 
everywhere. Thousands are accepting my offer an‘ 
only one in each forty writes me that my remedy 
failed, Just think of it-—39 out of 40 get well and 
these are difficult cases, too. And the fortieth has 
nothing to pay. That is a record I am proud of, 
It is wrong to stay sick when a chance like this 
is cpen. If well, you should tell others who are 
sick, of my offer. Don't let a sick friend stay sick 
because he knows not of my offer. Tell him, Get 
my beok for him. Do your duty. You mey be sick 
yourself, sometime, Sick people need help. They 
appreciate sympathy and aid, Tell me of some sick 
friend. Let me cure him, Then he will show to 
both of us his gratitude, Your reward will be his 
gratitude. Send for the book now, 

Do not delay. 
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Book 1 on Dvepepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart, 
Book 3 on the Kidneys, 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men (sealed), 
Book 6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with one 
or two bottles. At druggists, 


Rimnty gtete whtrh 
book you want and ad 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 
1512, Racine, Wis, 
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“ Under blue Italian skies." 





SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


This wonderful California valley 
has less than a million inhabitants 
but is capable of sustaining a popu- 
lation equal to that of Italy, which is 
nearly thicty-three millions, It is 
similar in climate and productions to 
Italy, and is destined to become one 
of the richest sections in the world, 
The best way to reach it from the 
East is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, and it affords 
remarkable inducements for persons 
desiring to live in a pure, healthful 
atmosphere and upon a most pro- 
ductive soil. 





of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
the o Rie Track Serkea,”” New York Central's 
books of travel and education, will be sent — 
to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, b 
George H. Danicia, General Peasengee Agent, ew 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Central Station, New York. 
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Drawings by Boys and Girls. 





The call of the Young Folk’s Editor 
for the artists among the boys and 
girls of the Young Folk’s Table 
brought responses from all over the 





osten 


Toe ranminr 
BY FRANK B. RANDALL, 


country. One of the first to be re- 
ceived was from Frank B. Randall of 
Saratoga county, N Y, a 16-years-old 
cartoonist. He calls it The farmer's 
dream, and it is herewith reproduced 
in miniature. Master Randall believes 
in the future of the good roads move- 
ment and to judge by the style and 
size of his mail car he is sure that 
sooner or later the parcels post is 
bound to come. His drawing has tie 
merit of originality. 

Raymond C. Rodger, a 15-years-old 
New York “boy, writes that he has 
drawn animals ever since he could 
hold a pencil. His idea of a bucking 
broncho is here with reproduced. Who 
can beat him? 

The little artist who drew the ac- 
companying fish is Della Thompson of 
Wisconsin. She is 14 years old and her 
drawing is one of several which she 
contributed, all drawn from memory. 
Hazel Wilson, who is only eight years 





MASTER RODGER’S BRONCHO. 


old, Paul Phillips, 11 years old and 
others have sent in drawings, some of 
them very creditable. 

Now let us have a whole lot more 
from boys and girls 16 years old or 
younger. This column is all your own 
and it is for you to make it as attrac- 
tive as possible by contributing illus- 
trations. The Young Folk’s Editor be- 
lieves that you can make it one of the 
most interesting departments in the 
paper. If you think so too, prove it by 
sending in your drawings. Do them in 
ink, drawing ink if you can get it, and 
put your name and address on the back 
of each. Everyone is on honor not to 


The Tag Shows. 








There is no better time than to-day 
to send in your subscription, if you 
have not already done so. The address 
tag on_each paper which goes to you 
shows the date to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. If-not yet expired, you 
can subscribe now, avail. yourself of 
our very attractive book or picture of- 
fers, and have your subscriptien ex- 
tended for a year from the time to 
which it is now paid. If you have re- 
ceived a notice of the expiration of 
your subscription, and overlooked it, 
will you not attend to it to-day? It 
will be off your mind for the year to 
come, and it will also be a favor to us, 
as we are revising our list for the year. 
If you can send in a new subscription 
with your renewal, we will credit you 
with a six months’ subscription, or, if 
yov will send us two new subscriptions, 
we will extend yours for a full year 
without cost to you. 


send in a copy of another drawing or 
a drawing not wholly their own. The 
best drawings will be published. Now 
then, Young Folks, let’s make this de- 
partment a hummer. 

-_~ 


The Result of a Helping Hand. 


Cc. L. SLEIGHT. 


George Foote in boyhood was slow in 
learning, sensitive in disposition, and 
very English in manner and_ speech, 
having been born and lived some time 
in the old country. His slow mind and 
English ways brought upon him no end 
of ridicule and persecution from his 
schoolmates, and his sensitiveness often 
impelled him to run away from this ill 
treatment and school, Finally he fell 
so far behind other boys of his own age 
that from very shame he refused to at- 
tend school at all. At 17 he knew little 
more than the average boy of nine. 

He had a beautiful voice, and for 
years was the leading soprano in a boy 





DRAWN FROM MEMORY, 


choir. One day the rector of the parish 
offered to teach him several evenings 
each week. The boy jumped at the 
chance and with English tenacity stuck 
to the study of the “three R's’ until he 
had mastered them. Then he was able 
by himself to continue studying, with 
only occasional help. 

The result was astonishing. He 
proved to be after all a boy of quick in- 
tellect. He developed a taste for math- 
ematics that was a direct help in his 
work. When beginning to study he was 
employed at a nominal salary by a 
corps of civil engineers, but at the end 
of a year his salary was increased, and 
a little later he asked for a further in- 
crease, and got it. 

When he was 19 years old his voice 
had developed into a good tenor, and he 
was offered $4 a Sunday to sing in a 
neighboring church choir. 

“Will you accept the offer?” he was 
asked. 

“Not while Mr Blank is rector here,” 
was the reply. “He has done every- 
thing for me.” 

And while the rector remained, the 
young man continued to sing in his 





DRAWN BY ALLAN FARNHAM, NEW YORK. 


choir without pay. When I last heard 
from young Foote he had a fine posi- 
tion in one of our largest cities, and 
besides had been offered an excellent 
position in a choir. 

The questio arises, are there not 
other young men like him—ashamed to 
study with young boys, unable through 
lack of training in the rudiments to 
fuller lives? The self-denial required 
help themselves—who might be helped 


YOUNG FOLKS 


im some such way as this, to larger, 
to start one such person is small; the 
reward is great. 





The Wonder Ball. 


E. A, M. 





It was rainy and cold outside. Hiow 
mother dreaded a rainy day, for Kitty 
could not make flower ladies in the 
garden, or run over to play with her 
beloved Elsie Nevin, across the street. 
Kitty was cross at breakfast, crosser 
as time went on. She spanked her doll 
daughter, Betsy Blowsy, hard, and 
pulled Pussy’s tail. She worried Brid- 
get to distraction in the kitchen, and 
upset the workbox, hunting scissors to 
clip the new magazines. Finally she 
fell down stairs and bumped her head. 

Poor Aunt Nell in her room trying 
to collect her thoughts for a magazine 
story, started as she heard unearthly 
shrieks out into the hall, found a for- 
lorn heap at the bottom of the stairs, a 
soiled, tearstained Kitty-wee. 

“Come with auntie,” she said, as she 
picked up the sobbing atom of human- 
ity, and carried her to the den. ‘‘“Hush 
erying, and we'll wash your face, and 


then—we’'ll see!”’ 

Wee Kitty pricked up her ears at 
that, and subsided. When Auntie Nell 
said, ‘“‘We’ll see!”” something nice al- 
ways happened. Presently a _ clean 
faced, tidy little girl sat, expectant, 
on the divan by the window, and 


watched with big eyes auntie go to her 
closet and bring out a crochet needle 
and an immense red yarn ball—such a 
funny ball Kitty thought—all bumps 
and hollows, and with pieces of paper 
showing through the wool. 

“Now, Kitty, you are to crochet 
auntie a mat. After you work awhlie 
if you come across anything interest- 
ing, you may have it, but you are not 
to pull it out until you’ve used up all 
the yarn over it.” Then auntie went 
back to her story. 

Kitty knew how to crochet, but she 
wasn’t over fond of work. Still, the 
ball felt very fascinatng, so she took 
up the crochet hook and began. Her 
fingers flew fast after she had used up 
a dozen rounds of the little package 
that formed the most prominent bump. 
She did want to pull it out so much! 
But Kitty was an honorable little girl, 
and resisted the temptation. She 
worked harder and soon the package 
fell into her lap. A shriek from the de- 
lighted maid caused auntie to look up 
and smile. What do you think she had 
found inside the paper? A pair of red 
shoes for Betsy Blowsy! 

Off she ran to her neglected child and 
pretty soon they both came back to the 
divan, Miss Betsy wearing the red 
shees. The two sat on the divan and 
then the ball started once more to un- 
roll. 


“Oh, Betsy! I can feel something 
hard! What can it be?” Betsy didn’t 
answer, but looked ever so interested. 


Her mamma worked on and on. “O- 
o-h! Betsy!” she sighed with happi- 
ness. as a little long bundle fell out. It 
was a cunning little knife. 

Just then the lunch bell‘ rang and 
auntie laid down her pen. 

“Come, Kitty-wee, we'll put away the 
ball till some other rainy day, and then 
you can try it again. See, the sun is 
coming out now, and you can go to see 
Elsie Nevin after lunch.” 

Kitty wasn’t ready to leave the ball, 
quite, but she knew Bridget had made 
pudding for lunch, and so off she and 
Betsy flew, all sunshine and smiles. 

All the rainy days that followed, 
Kitty discovered many wonderful things 
in the ball—a little ring, a ribbon, some 


silk pieces for doll rags, and other de-' 


read this, and will make for a restless 
lights. Perhaps some other auntie will 
read this, and will make for a restless 
little girl a Wonder Ball. 





No More Duck-on-a-Rock—I am 13 
years old, and have a horse that is only 
a week younger than myself. Her 
name is Bella. Papa likes to raise 
chickens, and we have lots of them, 
all White Leghorns. They have been 
on a strike lately, and would not lay 
any eggs. With my three younger 
brothers, I go to the school, which is 
close by where we live. We used to 











like to play duck-on-a-rock, but we 
dare not play it any more, because 
once one of the boys threw a rock, 
and a piece of it flew into another boy’s 
forehead. The doctor had to take it 
out, and the boy got well again, only 
it left a scar that looks like a big J. 
Our teacher gets nervous every time 
we happen to talk about it.—[ Wilhel- 
mina Wenzelburger, Washington. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
1904 Dress Cottens 


The great demand here in the city 
for white and colored dress cottons 
leads us to assume that women who 
shop by mail are also interested. 

Under our system of buying largely 
we have lavish assortments of both 
American and imported Dress Cottons 
to offerat the mostinteresting offprices, 
Glad to send samples when required, 


White Dress Cottons 


10c a yard for white India Linon, dotted 
Swisses, and 32-inch Madras. 

121-2c a yard for white dotted Mulls, white 
Swisses“nd white India Linons. 

25c a yard for new mercerized white Bril- 
liantine, Madrases, Oxfords, Persian 
Lawns and India Linons, 

And from 25c on to the finest products of 
foreign looms, at 50c, 76c and $1.50 a yard, 


Colered Dress Cottens 


25c, 35c,50e a yard for 1904 imported Shirt. 
ings, Madras and Cheviot in mosaic and 
Dresden designs. 

Impecrted Costume Linens in etamine and 
homespun weaves, pretty color sehemes, 
50c to $1.50 a yard, 

Plain Dress Linens, forty different styles 
and color tints, 18¢ to 75c a yard. 

French Tulles and Organdies, in fruit de- 
signs, bound to be very popular, 50c a 
yard and up to $1.00. 


Imported Printed Challis 


35c a yard for printed Challis in polka dot 
and other designs. 
45c a yard for imported Challis in beautiful 
srintings—just right for all sorts of 
ousewear, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Watch and Chain 
Fora Day’s Work 


FREE 





| 





It costs nothing to own this 
beautiful, guaranteed, Stem. Wind and 
Stem.Set Watch, Chain and Chaim. 
Write at once, and we wil! mail yen 
postpaid, our Jntem list with 26 
packages of BILUINE to eel! for tea 
Centseach. Send us the money you 
) LA BLUINE, and we will 

5 you the Watch, Chain and 
~ Charm FREE. 
was LUINE MFG. CO.. 
Concord gunection, Mass., 303 Mill St. Theold reliable firm 
who sell honest goods and give valuable premiums. 


MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


ccce BY cee 
’ ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This .is the second edition of the Manual first 
published by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the 
corn judging and field work-at the university 
of [llinois, It has been thoroughly revised and 
brought’ up to dite. The advanced methods of corn 
judging have been noted and all the available 
information on corn judging incorporatei, The 
first edition. was quickly exhausted and the demand 
for a second edition became imperative. It is 
especially helpful for farmers’ interested in im- 
provement of corn, for corn schools, farmers’ insti- 
tutes, etc. The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of ears of the leading vari¢ties of corn, 
desirable ears contrasted to undesirable, desirable 
and nndesirable kernels, = that with this book and 
a little experience the farmer or student can pick 
out the best ears for seed or showing. In addition 
the score cards used in the corn states are given, 
with directions for using them. Cloth. 5x27 imches, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Bulding, Chicago, If. 
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CONVALESCENTS ite 


CROFFORD. 

What house-mother has not racked 
a weary brain in vain for some palata- 
ble as well as nourishing dish to tempt 
the capricious appetite of a dear con- 
valescent saved to her from a direful 
siege of illness! With what anxious 
aclicitude does she pore over friendly 
cook books, fearing lest an inadvertent 
error may bring on a relapse! My one 
invalid dish has become famous among 


FP. B. 


My acquaintances, who, when all else 
fails to allure the invalid to partake of 
needful nourishment, send for me post 
haste to concoct for the patient my de- 


lectable soup. I drop everything and 


fly to the rescue. The soup is a glo- 
rious success, and many a worn and 
fretful convalescent can testify as to 
its merits. 

The recipe is entirely original. I 


gladly give it, hoping thus to render 
solace and satisfaction to overwrought 
nurse and exacting patient. Empty one 
can of No 1 tomatoes into a porcelain 
stew kettle, and when they begin to 
simmer drop in a pinch of soda about 
the size of a pea. When they have 
boiled 10 minutes strain through a jelly 
strainer, taking care to mash the pulp 
through, leaving only the skins and 
seed, which are very injurious to a 
delicate stomach, Put the strained to- 
matoes back on the stove and when 
they begin to steam, add salt and pep- 
per to taste (an invalid’s taste, remem- 
ber), a scant teaspoon of butter, a full 
one of sugar and one of flour rubbed 
smooth in a little cold water. i 

When the soup thickens sufficiently 
pour out, and slice one lemon in the 
tureen. Then serve in the most charm- 
ing of soup plates with oyster crackers 
in the most tempting way and with the 
most alluring smile imaginable. Bear 
in mind that we must appeal to the 
eye as well as the palate of a sick per- 
g0n, 


_— = 


Heart’s Ease. 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 


“O! wherefore weep? my pretty one, 
These are your maiden years; 

"Tis time for grief when youth is done— 
Then wherefore now your tears?” 


“But I have nothing else to do! 
My hands have naught to hold!” 
Then fill them with the violets blue 

And dandelion’s gold. 


“And lift a little lonely child, 
And hug him to your heart, 

And crown him with the blossoms wild, 
And tears and you will part!” 


—_ 


To the Tactless and Outspoken. 


MABEL G. FLINT. 

Whenever I hear a person make a 
tactless speech it always reminds me 
of an incident that happened when I 
first went to keeping house. My mother- 
in-law was a very enthusiastic house- 
keeper, and had heard me express @ 
wish for a particular kind of cake tin, 
g0 one day, having found one on a shop- 
ping expedition, she bought it for me. 
It happened that my younger sister, a 
very quick-spoken, unthinking girl, 
came to call on her that same day, and 
my mother-in-law brought forth the 
tin, asking if she wouldn’t like to see 
my present. 

My sister, however, understood that 
it was one I had given to her, instead 
of the other way round, and looking at 
it critically, blurted out, “Well, I don’t 
think that is much of a _ present. 
Couldn’t she think of anything better 
than that?” 

As mother’s face began to redden, my 
husband, who was present, couldn’t re- 
sist the ludicrousness of it and roared, 
manlike. When he recovered himself 
and explained, it was my sister’s turn 
to display a blush. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” she stam- 
mered. ‘“It—it—it’s so different—that 
way you know, as Mary is just begin- 
ning housekeeping.” But the thing was 
said, and my husband rejoiced in it for 
many a day. It was a lesson to my 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


poor sister to sometimes think before 


she spoke. 
There are so many of us that say 
such things unknowingly, I wonder 


sorretimes if we are not nearly as much 


to be feared as is the woman who | 


prides herself on being so outspoken, 
“always saying just what she thinks.” 
We are somewhat prepared for it, how- 
ever, when such a person sympatheti- 
cally, says, ‘‘Poor dear, you are not fee!- 
ing well to-day, I know. You are look- 
ing so sallow,” or in speaking of our 
bonnet we have economized so closely 
for, say; “That is pretty, but not near- 
ly so becoming as that little one you 
wore for so long after you were mar- 
ried.”’ 

I find it safest to await developments 
before giving my opinion of others’ say- 
ings, doings and belongings. It was 
such a shock to me one morning when 
I was wearing a corn-colored ribbon 
stock to have a man say to me, “Have 
you a sore throat? I see you have it 
wrapped up.” It startled me so that I 
replied, ‘“Yes, it feels real bad.” I can 
laugh about it now, but then I thonght 
if that was the effect of my new ribbon, 
I would wear it no more. 


Simple Sewerage System. 


KENDALL PERRY. 


Having successfully settled the sew- 
erage question in connection with an 
indoor bathroom, the bursting of pipes 
in winter, etc, I give our experience. 
Our outdoor bathhouse with its made- 
to-order big bath tub, described years 
ago in these columns, is a thing of the 
past. It answered its day and gener- 
ation very well, but now we have a 
bathroom indoors, in close proximity to 
the kitchen stove, a comfortable, warm 
place, with a stove for heating the wa- 
ter and room in winter. 

The tub we ordered from a wholesale 
house in Chicago. It is a substantial 
affair, with polished oak rim, enameled 
inside, prettily decorated outside and 
mounted on four stout legs. It fs fitted 
with overflow pipes and sewerage 
drains, is portable, light and can be re- 
moved when necessary. 

But the simple sewerage system !s 
the delight of the house, costing so lit- 
tle and dispensing with the usual 
drudgery of emptying the waste water 
after the bath. A short length of pipe 
and thimble came with the tub, with 
screw attachment. We bored a hole 
through the floor to receive it, after 
placing the tub in position, selecting a 
corner of the room near the outer wall 
of the house. The bathroom as yet had 
no stone foundations, so we dug a large 
hole outside and in it placed a salt bar- 


rel, minus top and bottom. This was | 


filled with broken pieces of rock, small 


stones and earth to the very top, and ' 


as there is no cellar under the room 
that combines kitchen and bathroom, 
the waste water very readily sinks into 
the barrel and Is quickly absorbed. 

The barrel is sunk in the ground just 
the depth of its own staves, and I doubt 
if the moisture ever gets outside the 
staves, as I have not noticed any undue 
moisture in the vicinity. A very fine 
crimson @Gahlia over 4 feet high grew 
last year near the place where the bar- 
rel is sunk, and 3 feet away a Crimson 
Rambler rose runs rioting over the side 
of the south kitchen wall. 

The feet of the bath tub are firmly 
screwed to the floor. If we moved away 
we could unscrew them very easily. We 
did our own plumbing. From under 
the sill we conducted the pipe from the 
bath tub into the barrel, placed a large 
flat rock above it to hold it down, and 
sodded all over. It never freezes up, 
the coldest night. We use the bath- 
room winter and summer. Two min- 
utes after drawing the stopper, every 
drop of water has disappeared, 

This bathtub is within reach of all. 
If concealed by a lid and curtain it 
could stand in the kitchen corner, us- 
ing the stove reservoir for heating the 
water. Oh, the restfulness of a hot wa- 
ter bath before retiring. Try it. 


or --- 


Lime Water for Teeth—A lady who 


has the whitest of teeth, tells of a sim- 
ple practice recommended to her years 
ego by a dentist, which she claims has 
done much towards keeping them in 
g00d condition, Every night, before re- 
tiring, she rinses her mouth with lime 
water. Lime is good for the teeth and 
tends to arrest decay. It is sweetening 
and purifying, and leaves a pleasant 
taste in the°mdéuth. “I first brush my 
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wet. 


unsatisfactory. 








Harness should often be washed with 
a pure soap to keep it soft and to 
avoid cracking. Oil may be applied 
afterward, and while the leather is 
It is hardly necessary to have 
blacking in both soap and oil, and 
a black oil is perhaps preferable. 
Ivory Soap is easy to wash a harness 
with, because it lathers freely. 


The mild purity of Ivory Soap fits it for many 
special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or 
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teeth, and make sure that no foreign 
® Ystance has lodged between them,” 
She said, when questioned as to her 
exact method. “Then I take a mouth- 
ful of lime water and rinse my mouth 
thoroughly. I never have the toothache, 


and I haven't had a tooth filled for 
years, and best of all, I haven’t an 
unsound tooth in my head.” I looked 


at her white, wholesome looking teeth 
and thought that many a younger 
woman might well have envied her. 
Over 50 years old, and the happy owner 
of teeth that looked as if they might 
last as many years more! 


Handkerchief Shoulder Collars with 


either a pointed or square back and 
front are simply and easily made by 
cutting a hole in the center of a large 
silk muffler, slitting up from one cor- 
ner or side and shaping to fit the neck. 
They are made unlined and are excel- 
lent for giving the drooping shoulder 
effect now so fashionable. The muf- 
flers with a wide hemstitched hem and 
of the plain silk are used in preference 
to the brocaded ones.—[{Tracy Nelson. 


Lifting Poached Eggs—I wonder if 


every cook knows the value of a pan- | 


cake shovel or turner in _ lifting 
poached eggs from the water, in case 
one does not own an egg poacher. It 
is equally handy to lift ham and eggs 
from the frying pan.—P. M. R. 


—_—————— > 
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9206—Girl's Shirt Waist Suit, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 





8211—Ladies’ Fancy Shirt Waist, 32, 
@4, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. 





¥190—Ladies’ Empire Corset Cover, 32, 
86 and 40-inch bust. 4 


Price, 10 cents, each number. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, this office. 


DOMESTIC CHAT 


Keeping the Baby Toddlers Warm. 


CONSTANCE M’INTYRE. 





In chilly winter mornings it becomes 
quite a problem to the hygienically dis- 
posed mother, who realizes the impor- 
tance of fresh air, to let the two-years- 
old baby run about out of doors when- 
ever it is not actually raining, without 
taking cold from so doing. Now as 
long as the little feet are kept warm 
and dry, there is hardly any danger of 
a healthy outdoor baby taking cold, 
even in winter weather. It is the old- 
fashioned coddled darling who has been 
kept bundled up in blankets and away 
from open windows or the slightest 
wind all his life who so easily becomes 
a victim to croup and coughs and colds, 

Still one must not carry the tough- 
ening process, excellent as it is, too 
far. Constant watchfulness is neces- 
sary to preserve health, both in insti- 
tuting and carrying on regular habits 
(all important in this foundation age 
of the man or woman), and in keep- 
ing them warm enough without wrap- 
ping them up to such an extent as to 
impede the free movement of their 
limbs or throw them into a perspiration 
after a little exertion. ‘ 

Socks are so much prettier and more 
stylish looking on babies than long 
stockings, that one is sometimes liable 
to make the mistake of thinking that 
a normal healthy baby does not need 
to wear long stockings at all. I think 
any but an abnormally tough baby 
should have long woolen’ stockings 
reaching well over the knees as soon 
as the weather becomes decidedly cold. 
Attach them to the side buttons of the 
waist. Buttons should be sewn to the 
side of tne stockings at the knee, with 
a side underneath to keep from tearing 
holes in the stocking when pulled. 

It is better to change a baby’s stock- 
ings three or four times a day than to 
keep him cooped up in the house by a 
close stove just because it is a little 
damp under foot; no surer way of ren- 
dering him liable to cold and croup 
could be found. Rubbers small enough 
for a baby can be bought in cities or 
ordered from a catalog, and are often 
very valuable in allowing the child to 
run about when otherwise he would be 
kept in the house. 

In the country in cases where it is 
advisable to economize washing as 
much as possible, an excellent plan 
for keeping a two or three years old 
baby warm and tidy, is to make woolen 
drawers for him out of an old pair of 
stockings belonging to a grown person. 
The feet are cut off and the upper 
parts hemmed. Then the tops are slit 
down about 10 inches and joined to- 
gether, with a square gusset in the 
middle, in the form of drawers. Often 
the tops of cashmere stockings are 
ready hemmed, but if not they can be 
hemmed ready to thread an elastic 
through to keep the drawers in place, 
These are not only warmer, but obviate 
the constant changing necessary, where 
children are playing out of doors in 
sand and dust, with the usual white 
drawers, 

Tiny red, navy blue or white jerseys, 
with a tilted blue or white serge skirt 
and woolen tam o’ shanter to match are 
much worn in England by babies this 
size In cold weather. The woolen draw- 
ers described above would answer ex- 
cellently with such a costume, obviating 
the need of petticoats, 

Os 


Some Little Economies—I. 
DORA MAY MORRELI|. 





It is the little leaks which wreck the 
ship, and what is saved in the kitchen 
may be better spent in the library. 
Thriftlessness is moral weakness when 
it is not ignorance. Many a woman 
who buys economically wastes by lack 
of care of what she has. 

When the white of the egg is used, 
cften the yolk is left to harden and is 
then thrown out. By pouring a little 
water over the top it will keep soft, 
and if hardened it may be _ brought 
back to usable condition by the addi- 
tion of milk. The white of egg will 
keep if covered. 

Bread is a great source of waste in 
most families, It will keep fresh 
longer if spread with butter on the 
crust when taken from the oven, but 
if one does not care to do this, the loaf 
should be left in wrapping paper and 
will then retain its moisture. Dried 
bread should be run through a chopper 





and the crumbs saved for croquettes 


and the various purposes for which 
they are so necessary. They form the 
base of delicious griddle cakes. Cut in 


dice dried bread may be browned for 
serving with soup. It is not always an 
economy to turn bread into puddings, 
but there are many ways of using the 
bits to advantage. 

If butter has become a trifle turned 
put it in a porcelain dish with a little 
salt and a tiny piece of soda; place 
over the fire and bring it to a boil. 
Then turn it into a stone jar in a cool 
place. The impurities will settle to the 
bottom, and the butter will be found 
perfectly sweet. 

No French cook would throw away 
the water in which meat or vegetables 
are boiled, but would use it in making 
soup. If a housekeeper has to buy the 
material for her soups, except con- 
somme, she is wasteful. Water in 
which meat is boiled should be set 
aside until the next morning, the 
grease skimmed off and then soup 
made from the liquor. The bones 
and trimmings of meat added to the 
water in which vegetables were cooke‘1l 
will make a delicious stock. 

Grease should not be thrown out. 
Drippings from meat may be clarified 
and may be used for many things in 
place of butter or lard. They are quite 
as good for frying. The grease which 
cannot be clarified may be treated with 
lye and turned into kitchen soap. It is 
as easy to do this as to sweep a room. 

Speaking of soap, one is reminded of 
several economies therewith, First, it 
is well to buy soap in quantities, be- 
cause old soap does not waste in using 
as does the new. Where there is the 
habit of letting soap stand in water 
more than one bar will be wasted in a 
year. Bits of soap may be used in the 
kitchen with a soap shaker. The odds 
and ends of toilet soap may be shaved 
and made into bath bags, or a cupful 
of pieces of soap with a tablespoonful 
of water may be set in a pan of boil- 
ing water until it is melted. It should 
be stirred occasionally. To the melted 
scap add half a teaspoonful of pow- 
ered borax and mix thoroughly, then 
peur it into small dish to mold as it 
cools, it will be found as good as new. 

Not a scrap of any kind of meat, fish 
or vegetables should be thrown away. 
Some may be added to the soup pot, 
and there is no greater economy for a 
family than the soup daily. The ex- 
pense is only the fuel for cooking and 
a plate of soup is nourishing, while it 
lessens the consumption of meats, etc. 
All soup should be strained before be- 
ing served, Bits of meat not put into 
the soup pot may be run through the 
chopper and mixed with salad dress- 
ing will form the filling for sandwiches 
for supper or lunch, Bits of fish may 
be converted into croquettes or fish 
salad. Several odds and ends of veg- 
etables may be mixed, and dressed with 
@ salad dressing will make a lunch 
dish not to be despised. 


-_— 





Boxed Mincemeat is made excellent 
by the addition of % cup of boiled 
cider and the same of New Orleans 
molasses, using the whole for only two 
pies instead of three.—[Minette Free- 
man. 





An Englishwoman’s Plum Pudding 


—One pound each of raisins, currants, 
brown sugar and suet; % lb each of 
bread, crumbs and flour, 4% Ib candied 
peel, 4 nutmeg, 1 grated lemon, 1 salt- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon baking soda, 1 
oz minced spice, 1 tablespoon molasses 
and 1 wineglass brandy. Stir well to- 
gether, add 6 eggs well beaten and if 
not moist enough a little milk. This will 
make two puddings and should be 
boiled for six hours. If hung up in the 
cloth in a dry place, will keep for 
months.—[I. A. G. 





I want to make soda crackers. ,Can 
someone tell me how?—[{V. 8., South 
Dakota. 





For Singers and Speakers. 





The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who rep- 
resents a prominent manufacturing 
concern and travels through central 
and southern Michigan, relates the fol- 
luwing regarding the new catarrh cure. 
He says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets quite accidentally, and like every- 
thing else, I immediately bought a 
package and was decidedly surprised 
at the immediate relief it afforded me, 
and still more to find a complete cure 
after several weeks’ use. 


/ 

“IT have a little son who sings in a 
boys’ choir in one of our prominent 
churches, and he is greatly troubled 
with hoarseness and throat weakness, 
and on my return home from a trip I 
gave him a few of the tablets one Sun- 
day morning when he had complained 
of hoarseness. He was delighted with 
their effect, removing all huskiness in 
a few minutes, and making the voice 
clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to 
the taste, I had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit, and that he himself had 
no hesitatfon in using and recommend- 
ing Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarrh, 

“T have since met many public speak- 
ers and professional singers who used 
them constantly. A prominent Detroit 
lawyer told me that Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and 
that he had long since discarded the 
use of cheap lozenges and troches on 
the advice of his physician that they 
contained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger 
to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, composed of 
eatarrhal antiseptics, like Red Gum, 
Blood Root, etc., and sold by drug- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents for full 
treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the ap- 
proval of physicians, as well as thou- 
sands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, 
throat troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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30 Day’s Free Trial | 
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National Banks. 


ISABELLA HW. } KE. 





r of the rain, 
trees beyond 


Gold of the sun, dull si 
Crisp green of fields a1 


the pane! 

Before the window where such wealth 
is spread, 

None need present his bank account 
in Vain, 
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Something on Both Sides. 


0. CROSSWI6B. 





Nearly everything can be carried to 
extremes. And when one tries to cor- 
reet one extreme he usually resorts to 
the other. That is what causes the ill 
feeling and strife in the social, politi- 
«al and religious affairs of the world. 


That Miss M’K adopted the very 
best example of home dancing, and the 
worst case of unti-dancing, she herself 
will not deny. And she says it is suc- 
cess in one case because they dance, 
and failure in the other because they 
forbit it. No it is not. The traveling 


man can provide a comfortable and at- 
tractive home, and cautions his chil- 
dren agninst the evils of the outside 
world, The widow is poor, and besides 
she is not broad minded; she simply 
tells her children not to indutge but 
xives. no reason why. But wait! Are 
the traveling man’s children all grown 
up? Have they been thoroughly 
tested? Have they gone through the 
world unspotted? Where are the trav- 
eling man’s children the remainder of 
the two weeks when father is not fid- 
dling for them? 

[ learned to under mother's 
roof and also learned the use of cards 
there? Harmless? Why certainly. 
And like the greater percentage of 
eases it did not stop there. but led to 
the neighbors’ games and dances, plat- 
form, picnic and club room dances and 
late hours, depot and haystack card 
games. Fortunately my case stoppel 
there, but many that come from the 
game source do not. The safer way is 


dance 


TABLE TALK 


to avoid the risk. Provide games that 
are not so apt to lead to gambling and 
vice. Provide a good home if possible. 
Fidueate yourself so you can educate 
your children; provide good books and 
jiterature, Then if there is anything 
good in your boy or girl they will be 
comparatively safe. 


— — a 


In Need of Cheer—It is some time 
since I have written to the Tablers, and 
when I did it was to offer sympathy to 
one in trouble. Now it is my turn to 
ask for a cheering up, as I have been 
ill for four weeks with nervous prostra- 
tion and find the hours very long, as I 
battle with rebellious nerves. It is a 
discouraging condition to be in, but I 
am trying to be cheerful, although pain 
gets the better of Me sometimes. 1 
would be very glad to get letters from 
any of the Tablers or readers of this 
good paper. Any reading matter would 
be thankfully received also. I consider 
myself convalescent now, but the hours 
seem so long that it just came into my 
head to ask the Tablers to sheer me up, 
Hoping to hear from many, [ with one 
and all a happy new year.—[Aunt Sa- 


die. 


Newcomer Asks a Favor-—For some 
time T have stood by and enjoyed your 
letters, Oh! so much. May I join you, 
please? I am saving the recipes that 
appear in this department, and am 
making a recipe book. There are two 
recipes which I desire to obtain, but 
cannot. They are for pumpkin butter 
and tomato catsup, such as our good 
old New England mothers used to 
make. Can some of you favor me with 
the same ?—[Newcomer. 


The Wife's Allowance—I would like 
to say so much upon the subject of 
the wife’s allowance. I think that 
ene reason the average farmer holds 
too tight the purse strings is be- 
cause his income is naturally of 
such a fluciuating nature. I can com- 


Sciam 


pare it with my turkeys, that I don’t 
count on in any way until they are 
cooked and really on my table. But 
then, to be sure, my greatest happiness 
Mes in seeing the brave bird enjoyed by 
the rest of the members of my family; 
so the farmer should share with his 
patient, hard-working wife, the money 
that sometimes really does come in'‘a 
bunch, and also help her always with 
her chickens and the problems they 
bring. I don’t ask the earth of any 
man, but always let him feel that IT am 
his equal, and appreciate his good 
points at the same time. The question 
with me is, and always will be, Can 
anyone in the world open a man’s eyes 
to his own meanness.—[Maryland, 





Ventilate Thoroughly—Do not make 
the mistake of thinking that because 
an Outside door is opened occasionally 
that no other ventilation is necessary, 
Open the windows a few minutes each 
morning, and also the last thing at 
night before retiring, and thoroughly 
air the living rooms. A person going 
in from the fresh outdoor air can often 
tell what the family dinner and break- 
fast consisted of, and sometimes even 
‘what composed the meal of the day be- 
fore, because of failure to give thor- 
ough ventilation.—[A. 8. G. 





“No One Will See’—Never do any- 
thing improper, when in company, and 
think ‘no one will see,” for at least 
one pair of eyes is sure to be riveted 
upon you just when you think your- 
self quite unobserved. At a large 
gathering which I recently attended, 
the hostess was not too busy receiving 
guests but what she could notice a wo- 
man deliberately rubbing her hand 
over the wall to see if it was covered 
with real burlap, while I, myself, saw 
another woman steal up behind an 
elaborately gowned dame and endeavor 
to master the intricacies of the back 
of her dress, with view to copying it, 
no doubt. It is always best to bring 
your good manners with you when you 
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go out among people, and to keep ther 
by you till you go home.—{Mrs Par~ 
ticular, co 

A Letter That Rings True—It was 
with a feeling of great relief that I read 
that the dog had carried off the dish- 
cloth. May he carry it far &aWay, and 
bury it very very deep, so deep,.in fact, 
that it will never rise again. What does 
anybody care what her neighbor washes 
her dishes with? It goes without say- 
ing that any self-respecting woman 
will use a good clean dishcloth of 
whatever material suits her purpose 
best. There are no. more intelligent 
women in the country than the wives 
and daughters of the farmer. They are 
reading good literature; and are up te 
date on all questions that are of inter- 
est to the world at large. Let us hear 
of something that will make work 
easter, housekeeping simpler, home 
making better, children happier, lives 
broader. Stop crawling on the cellar 
bottom; get up on the hilltep and see 
the flowers, hear the birds sing, and 
enjoy God's sunshine.—[A Farmer's 
Wife. 





Auntie Is a Bit Doleful—Sophie, you 
are indeed fortunate to have the In- 
come from hens. One woman I know 
watches the setting hens, cares for the 
chickens all summer, and when sold 
the man has the money. However, it 
all goes to keep a roof over their heads 
and food for their bodies. Never a bit 
is spent for rum or tobacco, or any 
order except the grange, no-license 
league and the church, The papers tell 
of prosperous timés—it must be all in 
print, for never before have we known 
how hard it can be to make ends meet. 
Among friends and acquaintances we 
don’t know who will be the next that 
will have to shut up shop or be so hard 
pressed for money they will fall.— 
(Auntie. 





Should I wash hen feathers before 








putting them in pillows or bed?— 
[Young Housekeeper. 
——— 
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the book. 
side of farming. 


at home and abroad. 


scale. 


covering each day for 1904. 


culturist is doing so much to bring out. 
articles sought for can be located at once. 


Commercial Agriculture 


This department may fairly be considered the backbone of 
t supplies producers, dealers, the trade, manufac- 
turers, and consumers with full particulars about the business 
Each subject is covered with such intelligent 
statistical comparisons as to make perfectly plain the causes 
affecting supply, demand, and prices of staple and special crops 


The Agriculturist’s Guide 


This department sparkles with facts and helps of vital interest 
to everyone engaged in agriculture, upon either a large or small 
t gives, for the different sections of America, al! the main 
facts about the differeng specialties of the field, orchard rden 
and hothouse, agricultural and allfed organizations, with eblvessus 
of secretaries and important statistics, are covered. 


Special Daily Weather Forecasts 


This includes monthly calendars, astronomical data, inclading 
time all around the world, weather and signals, yy ete., 
ete. Also weather forecasts, exclusively prepared for this book, 


FACTS, NOT OPINIONS. This Year Book does not 
opinions, exeept upon a few leading reforms that American Agri- 
Thoroughly indexed— 





lation in 


“The i 
Lands.” 








362 Pages—BY, by 7%, Inches. 


Congress, how to obtain a civil-cerviee 
and hundreds of other 
look np are covered in - 
ment is likewise taken up. There are also given many interesting 
facts and statistics with reference to the Dominion of Canada. 


Roads Movement’ and the “ 
All of this matter has been compiled from 
sources with the greatest care and intelligence—the statistics on 
the progress of the Good Roads movement in 

g never before been collected into tabular form. 


A Book for the Home 


Side by side with its information about the onteide world, ite 

pr 4% and problems, the Year ‘m- 
ce of matters pores to the 
tio ** Hints and Helps” for the how 


pensa r«w- a f what 
young. and old, in thetaselven orm @ magazine of indispensable 
as ess. 





Our Country and Our Neighbors 


Each depart ment of our national Government is fully treated, 
} How to do business with any branch of the Federal Gov: 
whom to address for information and 


ernment, 
how to get legis- 
position—th 
yints that ¢ 


6 wants to frequent! 
etail. Each # and territorial govern 


Special Topics—Good Roads 


There are concise yet comprehensive articles on special topics 
of concern to every loyal citizen of the United States, whether fie 
is an agriculturist or not. 


Witness the pages on “Immigration,” 
heSiamation of our Pubila 


© various states 
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SAMSON 


No other name means so much 
to the man who secks a good 
windmill in an understanding 
manner. The Samson is so 
made in design, material, work- 
manship and construetion as to 
be the best windmill that it is 
ibletomake. The Samson 

the mill with the wonderful 
double gear which gives the 
strength of more than two ordi- 
sary mills in the single mechan- 
This also provides for the 

aie shafting and the longest 
bearings, andplaces all working 
parts between bearings. These 
things mean perfect freedom 
Y from all torsion and overhanging 
strain—no bending or twisting 
of shafts. All boxes detachable. 
Exceedingly 

sensitive to the 

3 htest wind. 

Seen onl 


well 
pumpin mill, 
free 
t the handsomest 
and most complete 
windmill — 
ever publish 
Don’t buy a wind- 
mill of any kind 
until you send for 
\# the Samson book, 
; Writs today. 
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POTATO MACHINERY. 
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re. 
every State in the Union and twenty fore 
series, 30 years oe favorite. Vainuable 
catalogue f ree, Contains “How and 
When % Spray” table forallcrops. Write now. 
ASPINWALL MFC. COMPANY, ’ 
Dept. A, 25 Sabin St., Jackson. Mich, 
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Mich. Farm and Timber Land 
ON CREDIT 


Bost bret fey ents will buy 40 acres of the 
t fertile tan oe tomarket. Forall 
le investment; for the poor sure inde- 
ponden ence. Write for ape and particulars, Upper 

Land Co., Lid,,819 Washington Areade, Detroit, Mich 
Rererexces:—Cleveland-Clifts Iron Co., Cleveland; Peo. 
Bank, Detroit; Colonial Trust Co., New York. 
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Ov business is manag and selling buggies 

direct tothe user. If there is anything about 
our special 1%)4 buge7 offer that doesn’t suit you, 
tell us 20, and we will try and meet your demands. 
If there fs anything about our bogey that don’t 
suit you after you get it,nend it bac That's our 
way of doing business. Read our 1904 Buggy Offer: 


WE WILL FURNISH YOU OUB 


Split Hickory 





oragiat $ 5 © 
BUCY? Only 


We ask yon to give it 


RT DAYS FREE TRIAL 


as thongh it were your own, after which you are to determine whether you will keep it or return it. 


Our 8 


ear Iron-Clad Guarantee isthe strongest document any manufacturer ever gave with a 


vebicle, and goes to you withevery Split Hickory Buggy as your protection against fault or faw. Our 


soot ins ticterr TOQ POINTS OF MERIT \erwitctculen sents 


1 ion of ie ae strong po 
i” = ha tires, set hot, bolted 


ints: Screwed rim wheels, made of the best 4 growth, 
between each spoke; long Gaaoe ce, dust-proof axles; penpensee 6 ans 


seasoned split 


Ips * the axles; ofl tempered springs with split hickory wood spring ts bar or Le body 





water-proof top with Mon. genuine Nennqveal rubber roof and 
gubber side curteing; padded, patent leather oe S full length velvet carpet, p: 
86-inch shaft veatheeey de Houble braced shafte with heel and 


holder on dash; patent trace older on sing) 


@orner braces; our own patent quick shifting Noho conplings; 
has storm apron, wrench, washers, anti- cain. board boot 
curtain, and eve 


100 days in pure ofl and lead; 
@udinal center spring, four roll- -up straps to back 


Ce her pee solid pane} "Peck eure are ; full leather hee 
curtain 


lined and reinforced; 


back curtain; 
el carpets and toe carpet; line 


poy yt ye boy | work carri 


16-c0a8 of] an: 
of body, longi- 


ing complete and up to 


We carry ® large stock of our Spiit Bichety Special fa rubbing varnish, ready to Soishe inte make any 


reasonable changes that may be desired, shi 
Send for our aes PAGE hyd = 
re a full line of 


THE ‘OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, G0.,2425 


AL dow 





DE ot Split Hickory Vehicles, NOTE+—We manc- 


G-Phsipe. ) Clocinnatl, 0. 


direct to user at 


Sixth St., ( (H, 





quickly 


No small 
trouble. 


Built 





Tuere are other aseciion en 


Perfectly built. 
as well in January as July. 





nes, but none that start so 
and use so little gasoline as the 


Py sep 


triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
An igniter that always ignites. Works 
Price reasonable, Write for cataleg, 


By the ALAMO-MFG.CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mass, 











oe =f 


ings wei 
930 irae 


orks 


ak a8 
> Westminster Station, Wb 


TILE DRAINED LAND 2320: ares ea 







to best results in Jo ture. 


PRA Us 


Ce meets oy Tsp uirement. od plod ronay 
—~t you wwe pricus. Tope Bueenpea Bide a? Faz? many H. Y. 
——————_—_$————— ny 








i Leave Off Chopping; 
Bh ork ratng os wood pits into metey’<e 
_ n 6 Wo 6 into mo: or 

y- keeping up your own fires ; Wood mw 


Y Freeman’s “ 


perfect 


i 


W ipcmills, 
Shellers, Feed Cur 
ters. ete. 


Ask for our cat + 
logue 104 





REPAIRS COST tele 


id are a 


‘ ‘tinthete 


Roering 
ymce laid needs mn 
e-proof 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 


nexpensive o 




















address Department . 
ML F. Gmith, Trafic Mgr., Nashville, Teun, 











See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 



















High-Grade 
Half Tones 
Line Cuts 


WeM 




















e 
Webster Une Engine 
wer, Ideal engine § 
for evindng. shelling, eutsing ensil. 
1 ral Bree oy etc, Develops 
r wer. 
Guaranteed tcline We send a 




















nm; e 
WEROT ER MFG. CO 
1016 W. 16th Btreet, eee ns, 











Moderate 


ake Cuts Price 











Electrotypes 





PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 
LE ATTA i 8 


Quick 
Service 























ONES 


HE PAYS 
THE FREIGHT 


SCALES 


GSEGT LOWEST PRICES. ASTONISHING 


FOR VALUABLE INFORMATION SIGN AND mai, IN 
THIS COUPON OR BEND A COPY ON PosTAL. © 


Name 
P. O. 
Brate 


JONES 9 BINGHAMTON, N. VW. 








| Sows or Drills 


Stevens 
Fertilizer 
Sower 


Sows broadcast 
ordrills 200 to 
4000 lbs per acre. 
reads to width 
of toe feet and 10 












Broad Tired Wheels Make Light Draft 

and avoid rutting fields. Shafts or tongue for one 

or two horses. Quick adjustment for drilling or 

roadcasting, fast orslow spreading. Soon makes 
cost in saving fertiliser. Free circ. and testimo 

Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co., 

120, : Chicopee Falls, Mass. 









SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., 865 Beator Bt. 








ROLL YOUR LAND 
FOR PROFIT 


Land rollers make better crops. You can in- 
crease the yield of any piece of land by proper 
use of a roller, 


The Pennsylvania 
Steel Head and Rim Roller 


will more than pay for itself in one season by 
the increase in crops. It is the best roller on jee 
market. The solid steel heads completely clos-' 


ing the ends of the c andes, prevent dirt and 


trash from accumulating in the shell and give a 

that is not attained in other rollers. 

rated circular, sent free on request, 

tells all about the merits and construction of oar 

yfollers and gives the various rizes. Also con 
tains complete price list, Send for it 


A. Buch’s Sons, Box 2. Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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